


AMERICAN CHURGH REVIEW 


JULY, 1883, 


THE MODERN CONCEPTION OF THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
AS THE CLAIMED RESULT OF THE 
NEW CRITICISM OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


HE popular interest which Professor Robertson 

Smith created for Biblical criticism about three 

years ago by his published lectures, has been con- 

stantly growing in intensity. At present it is threat- 

ening to become the almost all-absorbing subject of 
excitement in religious and anti-religious circles. 

The agitation which this criticism is producing has 
only had its parallel in our time when, about a dozen 
years ago, Darwinism was greeted by antagonists to 
religion as the final victory of materialism, and seem- 
ed to frighten many preachers out of their wits, and 
into learned disquisitions on cells, membranes and 
similarly edifying subjects. 

Now, as then, the “‘burning question” gives good 
opportunity for making ‘“‘wrong uses” of the Bible 
from the pulpit in sensational and unwholesome 
teaching, or on the other hand, in unreasoning and 
ungualified denunciations of all Biblical science. 
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I therefore suppose that what I shall say in the 
following pages will be found timely, and venture to 
hope that it will contribute towards a general un- 
derstanding of the main points at issue for those who 
cannot make this question an object of direct study. 


I. 

The storm which the ‘‘New Criticism” is produc- 
ing here, has been prevailing with much more inten- 
sity in German and Dutch schools for over sixteen 
years. With the publication, in 1866, of Professor 
Graf’s little book, ‘‘ The Historical Books of the Old 
Testament,” a stormy cloud discharged’ itself over 
the schools of Biblical research which had been hover- 
ing and threatening for more than thirty years, ever 
since the publication of Vatke’s ‘‘O]d Testament 
Theology,” in1835. Pointing to discrepancies between 
the practice of the history of Israel and the theory of 
the Levitical Law, and also between this law and the 
books of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel, Graf insisted 
that the origin of the book of Leviticus, with large 
parts of Exodus and Numbers, must be assigned to 
the post-exilian period. Accepting the conclusions 
of Riehm and others, that Deuteronomy originated 
not long before the exile, he argued that the Levitical 
Law represented a later development of religion, and 
a ritual scheme which was neither practised nor 
known before the exile. From this little work the 
school is called Grafean. Its real father, however, 
is Professor Reuss of Strassburg, by whom Graf as a 
pupil was initiated into the new theory and method 
of criticism thirty-two years before he published his 
own book. Graf was soon followed by another pupil 
of Reuss, Kayser, with his essay on the pre-exilian 
books. 

The question as to the time of the origin of the 
Levitical Law was, however, a mere starting point and 
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impetus towards developing a new and startling 
scheme of the history of Israel, covering all periods, 
including the Advent of our Lord. Graf’s share in 
this scheme is not so much in what he directly con- 
tributed as in the revolution which he initiated. 
His theory had an effect; not only revolutionizing 
the whole realm of Biblical research, but also com- 
pletely changing the view of the history of Israel. 

He startled many; he provoked most strenuous 
opposition, and even sneers, but he encouraged others 
by his boldness of consistency in shrinking from no 
consequences. He appeared to many a grey-haired 
veteran of the field of Biblical research as a man who, 
turning things upside down, should insist that this 
was their right position. Just think of it, the 
laws of Moses and Aaron are insisted upon as being 
the last stage of development of the religion of 
Israel! It seemed to some too startling, too adven- 
turous, to deserve any serious consideration. But 
there were others, the rising school, who at once in- 
sisted that Graf had only restored things to their 
historical position, which had hitherto been kept up- 
side down. They looked back to Vatke, who had 
before been ignored, or mistrusted as philosopher, 
an Hegelian, ‘‘ who could not be trusted across the 
street” (1). Graf carried a revolution into practice, 
which had been sketched by Vatke in theory. The 
air proved to be full of revolutionary elements. 
Many scattered treatises on different minor topics of 
the Old Testament had been or were being prepared, 
whose results coincided with those of Graf to furnish 
material for a new structure. Noeldeke, for instance, 
who decidely opposed Graf, himself furnished in his 
‘*researches” the best material for a building for 
which Graf had laid the foundation. 


(1) E. Reuss, Geschichte der Heilig. Schrift. Alt. Test., p. ix. 
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At about the same time the University of Leyden, 
Holland, began to attract attention. Its theological 
professors, of whom Kuenen is most known, pub- 
lished researches in the field of religious history, 
which, with all their scientific air and method, did 
not hide a revolutionary aim, nor disguise a spirit 
thoroughly hostile to revealed religion. The gifted 
Kuenen finally undertook to combine the various 
analytical researches into one positive structure of the 
Religion of Israel. This work is the result, the sum- 
ming up of all the researches that coincide with his 
plan. He did not disdain to make use even of Colen- 
so, Whom he denounces as unscientific. In his well- 
known work he not only turns the traditional view of 
the literature and history of Israel on its head, but he 
traces the development of the religion to a purely 
natural process. But, stimulated by Graf and Kue- 
nen, and inspired particularly by Vatke, Wellhausen 
again turned the attention of the new school to Ger- 
many, by his most acute analysis of the books of 
Moses and Joshua, in the Theological Year-Books of 
1876 and 7, which was followed by the first volume 
of his celebrated History in 1878 ('), and by his 
additions to Bleek’s Introduction in the same year. 
Dulm also had contributed not a little to strengthen 
the new school by his Theology of the Prophets 
in 1875. 

As can well be surmised, the new school met oppo- 
sition from the beginning. Celebrated leaders in the 
field of Biblical research, of various shades of opinion, 
raised their voices. Some of the last sneers of Ewald 
were directed against Graf. Riehm pointed out the 


(1) The second volume has not appeared. The first volume has long 
been out of print, yet no second edition is offered. In the meantime 
Wellhausen has been transferred from his theological chair in Greifs 


wold, to a philosophic chair in Halle. This looks like an interference 


from ‘“‘high quarters.”’ 
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obstacles in the way of the new theory. Delitzsch 
and Dillman are constantly working to show its 
untenableness, not to mention less known names. 

The opposition is rarely prompted by religious scru- 
ples. Noeldeke for instance, who is mentioned above 
as opposed to the Grafean theory, is very far from 
being offended at the spirit of the new school. His 
own investigations happen always to bear destructive 
results, which he seasons with occasional sneers 
against the authors of the Bible. 

When, in 1880, Dillman published his excellent 
commentary on Exodus and Leviticus, he deemed it 
timely to say that ‘‘the flood of the waters of criti- 
cism was beginning to subside,” and expressed the 
hope that ‘‘a sober and becoming judgment would 
begin to prevail.” But he was soon to learn how 
much he had underrated the strength of the storm. 
His own words are now cited against him in 
derision. 

Smend published his Commentary on Ezekiel, 
which prophet, he insists, only corroborates the new 
theory. Wellhausen contributed his article *‘Israel” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. The Old Master 
Reuss, the real originator of the scheme, published 
his History of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment in 1881, at which time Bernhard Stade, the most 
radical of all, began the issue of his History of Israel, 
and of his periodical for Old Testament Science. In 
this periodical a new flood of criticism is being poured 
out semi-annually. Its contributors, of whom Ed- 
ward Meyer may be noted for his zeal, are all work- 
ing in the same direction. Schuerer’s paper is con- 
trolled by this school, not to speak of the variety of 
smaller and larger publications which are controlled 
by its spirit. It is felt all over the field of literature. 
Reviews on Old Testament subjects in such literary 
papers as the London ‘‘Academy,” for instance, are 
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apt to be inspired by this school. Bredenkamp, a 
most conservative writer of the old school, speaks of 
this new ‘“‘hypothesis” as having at present acquired 
an “almost domineering” influence. The greatest 
danger to religion is apprehended by those to whom 
His Word is dearer than life. And this apprehension 
is not without good ground. No doubt, some have 
already suffered complete shipwreck in this storm. 
Yet, this does not prevent some from following the 
new path who claim to have the interest of Christian- 
ity at heart. The most radical, Stade himself, in the 
introduction to his history, page 12, says: ‘“Theo- 
logues and laymen, who are not used to historical 
views of the Holy Scripture, will be offended at much 
that is brought out in this book. Let them be con- 
vinced that the dignity of the Holy Scripture, and of 
the Christian religion lies as near to the heart of the 
author as to their own heart, yea, that just for their 
sakes he judges as he does.” The interpreter of this 
school to the English speaking people, Prof. Smith, 
again and again seeks to make it understood that the 
interest in the salvation of Christ is dear to his soul. 
The school grows, not only in the number of its 
scholarly adherents, but also in the boldness of its 
conclusions. It seems to possess a charm and power 
which many minds cannot resist. This charm is 
manifest in the glowing zeal of conviction which 
breathes from the pages of its leading writers, in- 
cluding their gifted interpreter from Scotland. No 
martyr could have possessed a stronger conviction of 
the truth of the cause for which he was dying than 
those authors have of the truth of the ‘‘demonstra- 
tions” they are proclaiming. Their theory is the only 
true and genuine science. Their methods alone are 
fair, all who differ are mere apologists, using harmo- 
nistic tricks to twist the words of Scripture to suit 
their own theory. The calm, dignified, unbiased, and 
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OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 7 
by no means too orthodox Dillmann, does not escape 
being derided as a partial apologist. They never fail 
to review their opponents in a contemptuous spirit. 
But whatever we may think of their conclusions we 
cannot deny their brilliant ability, their exquisite 
training, their mastery of the subject, their constant 
aiming after purely scientific method, and their 
earnest seeking after truth in their own way. They 
believe themselves to be combating error, perversion, 
and superstition. 


IT. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIsTORY OF ISRAEL AC- 
CORDING TO THE NEW SCHOOL. 


The direct object of the present investigation is not 
to introduce the reader into the obscure, intricate, 
and tedious paths of Biblical criticism, but to enable 
him to judge of the new structure of the religion of 
Israel which is presented to our view. The new 
school declares our view of the Bible and of its relig- 
ion to be unable to stand the test of science, and thus 
to be unhistorical. It claims therefore ‘‘to demolish 
an old uninhabitable structure in order to build a new 
and magnificent palace out of the old material.” 
My desire is to examine and to exhibit the founda- 
tions of this new building, within a very small com- 
pass, in order to enable every intelligent reader, even 
one who is not conversant with Hebrew, nor with 
the science of criticism, to judge whether this new 
structure can stand the test of science, whether it is 
reared upon Biblical ground, whether it is built of 
historical material. Whatever of Biblical criticism I 
may have to introduce will only be incidental. 

I shall therefore give a short statement of the 
view of the development of the religion of Israel as 
conceived by this school, and then I shall endeavor 
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to trace its spirit and origin before we proceed to ex- 
amine whether it can stand the test of science. 

The history of Israel according to the critical 
school begins with the period of what is called 
Judges. Previous to this period the possession of 
historical knowledge is denied (‘). The traditions 
about Moses, however, contain a small historical 
germ. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were no real per- 
sons, but personifications of -collective bodies or 
tribes. So are the wives of these patriarchs and the 
twelve sons of Jacob. In fact, Leah and Levi rep- 
resent one and the same tribe, as the similarity of 
the names suggests (*). In short, all the histories of 
the patriarchs are ethnic myths. 

The children of Israel were never in bondage in 
Egypt. All the Egyptologists fancy that they find 
allusions to Hebrew slaves in Egyptian documents, 
because these Egyptologists read their prejudices, 


which they acquired from the Old Testament legends, 
into the Egyptian writings. They lack the true his- 
torical and philological training, and know nothing 
of the new science of historical criticism which alone 
enables one to form an opinion of Biblical history. 
The works of all the Egyptologists (*) are therefore 


(‘) The following very short sketch of the religious history of 
Israel is in accordance with Robertson Smith who follows Kuenen 
and Wellhausen. Those points in my statement which go beyond 
Professor Smith are further advances of this school made by Ed. 
Meyer and B. Stade, and I incorporate the latest ‘‘ results.” 

(*) Stade, in ‘‘ Zeitschrift fur die aittestamentliche wissenschaft,” 
1881-2, following Wellhs. Gesch., I, 149. So W. R. Smith, article 
‘* Levites,” in Encyclop. Brit. 

(*) Stade, Geschichte, p. 88, finds it amusing that all the Egypt- 
ologists identify the ‘‘ Apurin” of the inscriptions with ‘‘ Hebrew;”’ 
he thinks that the letter r is all the two names have in common. 
Manetho, he thinks, only formed the Hebrew tradition to suit his own 
tendency, p. 128. See also p. 44. 
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worthless for the purpose of constructing the history 
of Israel. 

Several wild tribes of Nomads, which roved about 
Goshen and the Peninsula of Sinai, and of whom 
some called themselves Israel, were taught by Moses 
to accept the deity which was supposed to dwell on 
Mount Sinai as their tribal god. By the acceptance 
of this tribal deity they formed a consciousness of 
national unity among themselves. The name of this 
deity was Jehovah, or rather Yahweh. He was sup- 
posed to be the god of storms and thunder, but par- 
ticularly a man of war, very strong. This Jehovah, 
Moses taught them, would overcome all their ene- 
mies. The knowledge of this deity, Moses himself 
probably got from the Kenites, a tribe dwelling near 
Sinai, among whom he had married. Jethro, his 
father in law, was really the revealer of Jehovah.? 
Various dates are assigned to the origin of the Deca- 
logue; they generally suppose it, however, to be 
substantially the work of Moses. It is agreed that 
the moral conception of the deity, Jehovah, was 
always purer than that which the neighboring tribes 
entertained of their deities. On the whole Moses laid 
a good foundation for the moral development of the 
people. So much so that all the laws of later times 
were attributed to him, by the form of ‘‘legal fic- 
tion,” as Prof. Smith expresses it. The conception 
of God as Jehovah, which Moses gave, gradually de- 
veloped by the time of the later prophets, into the 
view that He is the God of Righteousness. 

The persons of Aaron and Joshua are entirely fic- 
titious. Caleb, again, is the personification of a clan 
around Hebron. The story of the twelve spies of 


(1) Ibid, p. 130, et seg. Kuenen is the most conservative of the new 
school with reference to the name of God. The importance of the dif- 
ferent theories as to the origin of this Name wil! appear hereafter. 
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Moses was invented in order to give the Calebites a 
title to their possessions. In fact, the Calebites were 
originally of a Canaanitish race, identical with the 
Kenizites, and were afterwards amalgamated with 
Judah. (For this the new school is indebted to 
Noeldeke. ) 

After Moses, the tribes began to conquer some ter- 
ritory for themselves. After conquering and settling 
the districts East of the Jordan, the overcrowded 
population necessarily pressed westward. Each tribe 
fought and conquered for itself, with changing for- 
tunes. At times they were bitterly oppressed. The 
song of Deborah, in Judges V., the oldest historical 
writing, mirrors the condition of the time. The war- 
rior and nobleman, Saul, united the tribes into a 
kingdom. Having, however, incurred the displeas- 
ure of the influential Samuel, the latter intrigued 
against him; another successful warrior, David, sup- 
planted him; and Israel grew strong under his hand. 

After David, the political history of Israel and 
Judah is not materially changed from what it is tra- 
ditionally held to be according to the Bible, but the 
religious character of this history is in accordance 
with the view of the development of the religion of 
Jehovah. And of course, it is the view of the relig- 
ion in which we are particularly interested; and it is 
the picture drawn of this religion which is the most 
startling of all the work of the new school. 

After the conquest, the nomadic tribes of Israel 
gradually absorbed the races which they subdued. 
They not only inherited their land, but also their civ- 
ilization and customs. Thus, what had been sacred 
to the conquered people, remained sacred to the con- 
querors. ‘Canaanite sanctuaries became Hebrew 


(1). Ed. Meyer in Stade’s Zeitschrift. f. alttest. Wissensch., 1881, 
whom Stade follows in his history. 
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holy places,” says Professor Smith. So we find Beer- 
sheba, Bethel, and other places of Hebrew worship, 
which had been sacred before the conquest. Stade (*) 
even affirms that at places like Beersheba, where 
Israelites met Edomites and other Arabic tribes in 
common worship, there also sprang up the tales 
about the common ancestors. At Beersheba, well- 
meaning priests told the pacifying stories of Abraham 
and Isaac, of Ishmael and Edom, the patriarchal 
figures in whom all gloried. At Bethel, again, the 
fascinating legends about Jacob were originated. In 
these sanctuaries Jehovah was indeed worshipped, 
but He yet dwelt on Sinai. He was believed to come 
occasionally, riding upon storm and cloud, to visit 
Palestine in the day of battle. By the mixture of 
different worships, the religion of Jehovah was, how- 
ever, in danger of being altogether obliterated. In 
order to meet this danger, different sanctuaries were 
created to Jehovah, that He might dwell in the land. 
Thus did He take possession of the land of Israel, the 
land of His suzerainty. 

Ophrah, Dan, and similar sanctuaries were estab- 
lished especially for Jehovah. Later, Jerusalem was 
added. The sanctuary of Jerusalem had only the 
distinction of being the place of worship for the royal 
residence. 

The religion of Israel had nothing peculiar to dis- 
tinguish it from that of other nations. The views of 
God, of worship, of sacrifices, and of the covenants 
between God and man were common to Israel with 
Ammon and Moab, Phoenicia and Edom. The 
Israelites were taught to distinguish the personal 


(1) Stade, Zeitschrift, 1881, p 347. This theory about the places of 
the origin of the traditions about the patriarchs is urged by A. Bern- 
stein in his Ursprung d. Sagen v. Abraham, Isaak u. Jacob, 1871, and 
is elaborated by Stade. 
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character of Jehovah as being more fixed and more 
consistent in His view of righteousness; that was all. 
Human sacrifices were common to the worship of all 
the gods, Jehovah included. Jephtha’s offering of 
his daughter, and David’s delivering seven descend- 
ants of Saul to the Gibeonites to be sacrificed to 
Jehovah, were in accordance with the common 
practise of serving Jehovah. 

Nor was monotheism thought of. The belief in 
Jehovah did not involve a denial of the reality and 
power of the gods of other nations. Each god was 
supposed to be in covenant with his own people as 
each people owed gratitude to its own god. Nay, 
paying homage to other gods was not considered in- 
consistent with faithfulness to Jehovah. 

Nor was idolatry thought of as a sin. Images were 
lawfully displayed at all the sanctuaries including 
Jerusalem. The ideas of spirituality and invisibility 
of God were unknown. These ideas are the result of 
later theological speculations. 

Nor was the priesthood limited to the tribe of Levi. 
The Levites were indeed preferred as priests but 
others were not excluded. It was by a process of 
gradual development that they became the priestly 
caste to the exclusion of all other tribes. The dis- 
tinction between priests and Levites was introduced 
after the exile, and was unknown before Ezekiel. 

When, therefore, the prophets are found in constant 
conflict with the Kings, we can easily see that the 
Kings were innocent and the prophets were innova- 
tors. When, out of prudent statesmanship, Ahab 
entered into alliance with neighboring Phoenicia, and 
married a Phoenician princess, he only followed the 
wise example of Solomon. And it was nothing but 
good statesmanship that he introduced Baal-worship 
to please his queen, and to make his relations with 
the neighbor-power more intimate. He acted with a 
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liberal spirit, and from a wise policy, and remained 


faithful to Jehovah withal. Neither he nor his 
people were conscious of any wrong. It was the 
rigorous, seclusive, and radical Elijah who conceived 
the new idea that there was no room for both 
Jehovah and Baal in the land. With Elijah the 
prophets began to develop the idea of monotheism, to 
insist upon exclusiveness and to annoy the practical 
Kings with their notions. Those Kings of Israel and 
Judah who are decried as bad, in consequence of 
their worship of other gods, were really innocent. 
Nay, the prophets, by insisting upon exclusiveness, 
made the people odious in the eyes of the world, and 
brought about political misfortune. Elijah and the 
prophets of Judah, says Professor Smith, ‘‘had no 
small part in breaking up the political life of the 
kingdom.” This seems to imply that, had Ahab been 
left to his liberai spirit, and permitted to worship the 
neighboring Baal a-ung with Jehovah, the Kingdom 
of Israel might yet have existed. The prophets 
ruined Israel. 

Certainly it is great injustice to the memory of the 
patriotic and able Kings of Israel to charge them 
with any unfaithfulness for putting up golden calves 
at Bethel and Dan. Worse still is the imputation of 
sin to the Kings of Israel and Judah for sacrificing at 
the ‘‘High places.” The historians who charged these 
Kings with wrong looked upon their actions in the 
light of later times. 

After Elijah, Amos conceived the idea that the God 
of Israel is interested in all men. Amos broadened the 
narrow principle from within. Wellhausen, in the 
article ‘* Israel,” in the Encycl. Brit., praises Amos 
greatly for his broad spirit. With Jeremiah we 
already meet fully developed monotheistic notions. 
And to the rigorous and consistent spirit of the 
prophets is due the spiritual religion of Judaism 
which fully developed after the captivity. 
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The view of the origin of the different parts of the 
Pentateuch is also in conformity with the process of 
natural evolution by which the whole religion was 
developed. The oldest parts of the Pentateuch are 
those of the Yahwist. His first piece is in Genesis 1; 
Balaam’s prophecy, Numbers xxi, is from his hand, 
as also the record of the death of Moses. His con- 
ceptions of the deity are yet primitive. He speaks 
of Jehovah as ‘‘ walking in the cool of the day,” as 
eating with Abraham, as burying Moses, etc., etc. 
He wrote in the second half of the ninth century, 
and was followed by several other writers. During 
the reign of Josiah, Deuteronomy was produced. 
Here we find already the idea of a central sanctuary, 
but priests and Levites are yet identical. During 
the exile the Levitical law was being elaborated. To 
Ezekiel the genesis of the system is mainly due; 
Ezra elaborated it; and finally the whole priestly 
codex, with the distinction between priests and 
Levites, was incorporated, together with the earlier 
laws and writings, some time after Ezra, into one 
scheme of books called the Pentateuch. Thus the 
work of the prophets is crystallized in the law. The 
Pentateuch contains Judaism, not Jsraelitism. The 
religion of Israel was neither monotheistic, nor spir- 
itual, nor hierarchical. But from it the prophets 
developed the spiritual religion of Judaism, from 
which Christianity sprang. 

From the above meagre statement we can see that 
the main features of this conception of the history 
are: 

ist. To group Israel together with the neighboring 
nations, to eliminate the idea of a peculiar, a chosen 
people, and to insist that Israel is in nothing differ- 
ent from the other nations of the earth, having, in- 
deed, a mission, but only as other nations. The com- 
mon idea of a chosen people is rejected as unhistorical 
in its very nature. 
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2d. The development of this history is in perfect 
accord with the common laws of natural evolution. 
From the idea of a tribal god developed, by a natural 
process, the belief in the One God of the universe. 
Everything miraculous is in its very nature unhis- 
torical and absurd. 

3d. The prophets were moral and consistent think- 
ers. The belief in predictions of the prophets de- 
serves no consideration. The prophets are elabor- 
ately pictured to show their characters and work 
within the frame of natural evolution. 

Thus there is no chosen people, with miracles and 
prophets, and revelations and predictions of Christ. 
Allis brought within the sphere of nature and pure 
reason. As with a magic stroke, this school removes, 
not only mountains of difficulties from the path of 
critical students, but the veil of mystery from the 
whole scheme of spiritual religion. Everything is 
laid bare for reason to examine and to handle. There 
is in reality a new religion constructed when it is 
claimed that the history of Israel is merely being 
construed. 

If therefore some of the writers assure us of their 
hearty interest in Christianity we cannot suspect 
them of being interested in the Christianity that re- 
quires any believing faculties. Their religion is not 
of faith, but of sight. To the new criticism of the 
Old Testament is linked on the now old criticism of 
the New Testament, of the Tubingen school, with 
some slight modifications. (*) 


(1) The reader can find this statement verified by consulting the 
third volume of ‘‘ Bible for Learners,”’ which work was superintended 
by Kuenen, as a dilution of his system for the young and beginners. 
Whosoever desires to be a member of this class of ‘‘ Learners” let 
him, atleast, read the introductory pages of a little book, ‘‘ The Au- 
thorship of the Fourth Gospel,” by the distinguished Unitarian, Pro- 
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Kuenen deserves credit for his candor in stating his 
‘**Standpoint ” at the beginning of the ‘‘ Religion of 
Israel.” He declares it as absurd to believe in the 
miraculous choice of Israel as it is to hold to the old 
view that the earth is the main object and centre of 
the universe. Stade, with all his asseverations of 
great interest in Christianity, yet from the beginning 
uses such unambiguous expressions as to leave no 
room for mistaking his views of Christianity. But 
Professor Smith carries prayer-meeting phraseology 
into his elucidations of the prophets. He refers to 
Calvin, Coccejus, and Jonathan Edwards, as having 
held some germs of his own views. He sometimes 
speaks of ‘‘ Revelation,” *‘ The love of God to His 
people,” ‘‘Scheme of grace,” ‘‘ Redemption and sal- 
vation,” as if he were holding revival meetings. It 
sometimes sounds like grim humor. He claims to 
seek nothing but to popularize the science of Biblical 
criticism. 


IIT. 


PREPARATORY HISTORY AND ORIGIN OF THE CRITICAL 
SCHOOL. 


From the above meagre statement of the view of 
the development of the religion of Israel, the reader 
will be unable to discover the source of power and 
attraction of the school that produced it. But as we 
have to trace the spirit of this school through its 
history to its origin, in order to understand its true 


fessor Ezra Abbot. Certainly one who consults Dr. Abbot and the 
authorities which he cites is at least not apt to make such a ‘‘ Wrong 
Use” of the Bible from the pulpit as to abuse his hearers by declaim- 
ing the now obsolete moonshine-cant of David Strauss about a human- 
ity ‘‘ overshadowed by the Holy Ghost,” begetting an ‘* ideal Christ,” 
etc., phrases for which honest unbelieving scholars have now nothing 
but a smile of contempt. 
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nature, we shall also find the secret source of its suc- 
cess. 

Considering this school as to its general spirit, and 
not as to its particular critical character, we may say 
that it was born on English soil. From among the 
Deists of the last century is heard the voice of its in- 
fancy. It is well known that from Deistic seed 
planted on the continent grew French naturalism 
and German rationalism. The fruits were terrible 
political upheavals in France, and startling revolu- 
tions in religious thought in Germany. In both 
countries, storms and radical revolutions grew from 
English seed; but there, as everywhere and in every- 
thing, infinite wisdom overrules and utilizes violent 
revolutions for the purification of the spheres in 
which they transpire. 

The Deists sought to supplant belief in revelation 
by urging the sufficiency of mere natural religion, of 
which alone in their opinion, the teachings of Christ 
consisted. Deism was, therefore, the more bitterly 
opposed to the Old Testament the more it was in- 
clined to recognize the moral teachings of the New. 
They charged Judaism, 7. e., the belief in the Old 
Testament, with corrupting the New Testament by 
fusing the miraculous and mysterious element into it 
as a supernatural revelation. Of all the Deistic 
writers no one is so outspoken and marked in his rad- 
ical and bitter opposition to the Old Testament as 
Thomas Morgan. And none made such an impres- 
sion upon the German schools of the last century. 

Dr. Thomas Morgan, a deposed Presbyterian di- 
vine, published his attack on revealed religion in his 
‘Moral Philosopher,” London, 1737. In consequence 
of his most decided opposition to the Old Testament 
he is called the ‘‘Modern Marcion.” Dr. Leland says: 
“If we were to judge by some parts of his book we 
should be ready to look upon him as having very 
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friendly dispositions towards the Christian religion.” 
(1) ‘* He expressly declareth himself to be a Christian 
on the foot of the New Testament.” (*) But Leland is 
soon constrained to use other colors for his picture, 
he continues: ‘‘He represents the law of Moses as 
‘having neither truth nor goodness in it, andasa 
wretched scheme of superstition, blindness . . .’” 
‘* And he endeavors to prove that this was the senti- 
ment of 8. Paul. Among other heavy charges against 
that law, one is, that it encouraged human sacrifices 
as the highest act of religion and devotion, when of- 
fered not toidols,but toGod; . . . andafterwards 
proceedeth to make a very odious, though inconsis- 
tent, representation of the character and the conduct 
of the ancient prophets, against whom he exclaimeth 
as the great disturbers of their country, the authors 
of all the evil wars and revolutions in the Kingdom 
of Israel and Judah, and the cause of the final ruin 
of both . . . And he praiseth Ahab and Jezebel, 
and other idolatrous princes, for having endeavored 
to destroy them.”(*) ‘‘He has gone so far as boldly 
to pronounce that the God of Israel, to whom the 
priesthood was instituted, and sacrifices were offered, 
was a cheat and an idol, as much soas any of the 
Pagan Deities, and that he was only considered as a 
local tutelar Deity.”(*) So far Leland. Diestel says of 
Morgan that he brought together everything that 
had hitherto been said against the Old Testament, 
and sought to deprive the history of Israel of all its 
religious value by his criticism.(5) Yet Morgan does 


(‘) Dr. John Leland, ‘‘A View of the Principal Deistical Writers,” 
I, p. 1754, first edition; London, 1754. 

(*) Idid., p. 180. (*) Jbid., p. 186, and seq. (4) Lhid., p. 207. 

(°) Diestel, Geschichte d. Alten Testamentes in der christlichen 
Kirche, p. 545. 
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not fail occasionally to praise the prophets for their 
moral elevation and efforts. 

One might be led to infer that Dr. Robertson 
Smith is merely repeating Dr. Thomas Morgan, as 
Dr. Smith’s position can be stated in almost the same 
words which Dr. Leland uses in describing Dr. Mor- 
gan’s work. But this would not only misrepresent 
and do injustice to Dr. Smith, but also betray an 
ignorance or willful ignoring of the scientific charac- 
ter and work of the critical school, as well as of all 
the great efforts and acquisitions of more than a cen- 
tury of earnest research. It is true that in a certain 
sense Smith occupies the same position with Morgan. 
Both hold the very same religious view. Smith 
reached substantially the same position from which 
Morgan started. The movement which began with 
Morgan seems to have wandered in a circle until it 
reached its starting point in Smith. In one sense 
there was a wandering in a circle, but in another 
sense a great progress was made. There is a great, 
a very great, difference between the rude invectives 
of a Deist, and the earnest and interesting expositions 
of Biblical criticism of a refined and consummate 
scholar. Morgan seems to have guessed what Smith 
unconsciously reached by following the critical 
school in his earnest and gentle study. But there is 
a very long road of most difficult travel and most 
painstaking labor, there is a most wonderful and in- 
tricate process of development between Morgan 
and Smith. And by this painstaking labor and 
process of development much was accomplished for 
the benefit of Biblical science. 

There is much by which Deism and its successors, 
to this day, may be identified as one school, and we 
can therefore call England the birthplace of the 
Rationalistic and the Critical schools. There is a 
feature common to all; they all consider themselves 
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able to see through the whole scheme of the Bible 
and of its religion with the eyes of the understanding; 
they therefore all reject the mysterious and mirac- 
ulous. We may consequently be tempted to suppose 
that the new school is altogether Deism in new and 
brilliant vestures, furnished by illustrious scholars. 

But on a closer examination we shall discover that 
there is difference of individuality in the different 
schools. There is the unity of a family spirit. The 
different schools spring from Deism and they mani- 
fest its spirit, but they are different individuals who 
were guided by different objects. The Critical school 
is the last link of a genealogical chain that begins 
with Deism. We must learn to understand the new 
school by studying the spirit of its ancestors. We 
must therefore now endeavor hurriedly to follow the 
outline, and to point out the most salient features of 
a genealogy of which Deism is the first link. 

Its second link is Rationalism. Rationalism in- 
herited the main peculiarity of its progenitor, in 
being unable to assimilate the miraculous in its 
religious system, and thus sought to reduce Chris- 
tianity to mere morality. But from the beginning 
it spoke in a different tone, from a different spirit, 
and by a different method. 

Deism’s main object was to uproot all belief in the 
Bible, particularly the Old Testament. This was its 
avowed object, and bitter vituperation its practice. 
Suspecting tricks of priestcraft and tyranny all over 
the Old Testament, they were burning with the 
desire to destroy and to uproot it. The avowed, and no 
doubt sincere, purpose of Rationalism was to save the 
Bible. Some few Germans blindly followed the 
Deists, particularly Morgan, in reproducing their 
vituperations. For instance, Reimarus, Kayser, and 
others. Some again were infected by that caustic 
spirit of witticism and ridicule displayed in French 
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naturalism, which was encouraged. by Frederick the 
Great in inviting Voltaire to his court. But as a 
whole the Rationalists perceived that religion could 
not have been produced by mere calculated fraud 
of priests and tyrants. They also felt that morality 
cannot be sustained if the Bible is to be rejected 
and even hated.(!) They were therefore determined 
to save the Bible by explaining it on rationalistic 
principles. They accepted the miracles, provided 
they were according to known physical laws; and the 
spiritual, provided it was natural. Thus they claimed 
to repel the attack of mocking and railing naturalists, 
and to sustain the Bible as a book according to 
reason. They resented the charge of dishonesty and 
fraud in the Bible, by insisting that the miracles 
were historical facts clothed in forms of miracles. 
Therefore their attitude was that of apologists against 
the attacks of the Deists and naturalists. Their 
apologetics must appear strange to us. The follow- 
ing will illustrate the peculiar character of Rational- 
istic apologetics. 

In 1788 Dittmar published his ‘‘History of the Israel- 
ites, to the Honor and Defense of the Bible.” One 
item of defense consists in explaining that the names 
Jehovah and Elohim represented, the one a Council 
of State, and the other a College of Priests which 
two bodies often failed to control their tempers. If, 
therefore, it is said that the wrath of Jehovah or of 
Elohim was enkindled it only meant to say that one 
of these governing bodies was angry. Thus the ob- 





(1) One can well imagine that the teaching of morality alone, by 
means of a Bible made unnatural by naturalism, could only result in 
immorality of practice. The Bible, stripped of its claim to revelation, 
in the common sense of the word, has not much more power to pro- 
duce righteousness and purity than the evolutionists have by their 
ethics. The Rationalists, however, were as much delighted with 
their latest explanations as some scholars of our day are with theirs. 
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jection against attributing anger to the God who 
is love is removed, and the Bible is honored and de- 
fended. 

Hezel defends the theophany of Gen. xviii. as fol- 
lows: A neighbor of Abraham dreams that Sarah 
will have a son and that the valley of Siddim will be 
destroyed. He visits Abraham with two companions 
and tells of his dream, which happens to be fulfilled; 
Abraham believes him therefore to be a god. But 
Henke differs and thinks that the two angels were 
spies sent by enemies to put fire to the valley. 

When Joshua said that the Sun and Moon should 
stand still he meant the right and left wings of 
hisarmy. That this was “‘not an astronomical, but 
a military order,” was sagaciously (‘‘sharfsinnig’’) 
discovered by Pastor Ritter, of Buttstadt, who earn- 
estly desired to defend Scripture. The famous Eich- 
horn says that the Israelites could obtain no manna 
on the Sabbath because they had scratched the shrub, 
from which the manna came, too much the day be- 
fore. Eichhorn makes it his special work to save the 
historicity of the miracles by similar natural explan- 
ations.(') 

In 180% G. Lorenz Bauer, a prominent scholar, 
published his ‘‘Hebrew Mythology.” In the preface 
he states his opinion that such a work would occasion 
no objection now, after the labors of Eichhorn and 
others, with those who have kept up in the progress 
of literature. And we shall soon see in what direc- 
tion the progress was made. 

Lot’s wife lost her life in the conflagration caused 
by lightning in the asphalt district of Sodom, and 
afterwards they erected a salt pillar to show the 
spot.(?) The burning bush which Moses saw was 


(‘) See Diestel, in the above work, p. 736, ef seq 
(?) Hebriische Mythologie, I., p. 242. 
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lightning. ‘It was, though, a cold ray, that did not 
ignite.” He opposes Hezel, who believed it to have 
been electric fire.(') The fire and smoke on Mount 
Sinai were due to an unexpected thunder storm.(?) 
Korah was swallowed up by the earth, means that 
Moses caused him and his house to be buried alive. 
In this he agrees with Eichhorn.(*) The renowned 
scholar, J. D. Michaelis, supposes that the division of 
the Jordan before Joshua was due to an earthquake. 
(4) Michaelis especially favored and employed 
earthquakes, while Bauer preferred to use lightnings. 
It seems to have been a matter of taste with them, 
yet Bauer and others complain of Michaelis’ too fre- 
quent use of earthquakes. 

Samson’s works were considered to have been in 
accordance with the laws of nature and therefore 
credible, by Hezel, Justi, Eichhorn, and among others 
even Herder. 

Even the great and noble Herder hoped to avert 
ridicule from the Bible by defending the historicity of 
the miracles upon the ground of their being natural 
occurrences poetically expressed, according to the 
spirit of ancient oriental writers. Speaking of the 
fall of the walls of Jericho, he says: ‘*‘ If the walls fall 
by the sacred sound of trumpets, one must read this 
description in the spirit of that time, and he will cease 
to laugh. With the sound of trumpets was connected 
the battle-cry and the storming attack, etc.” (Geist d. 
Hebr. Poesie II.). Yet this same Herder also writes: 
** As a child hears the voice of his father, as the lover 
the voice of his bride, so do we hear the voice of God 
in the Scripture, and perceive the sound of eternity 


x 


that reverberates through it.”(5) ‘‘ Prayer and read- 


(1) Ibid, p. 272. (*?) p. 296. (°) p. 3038. (> it. & FT. 
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(°) Cited by Hagenbach, Geschichte VIL., p. 37. 
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ing of Scripture be thy daily morning and evening 
food,” is the advice he gives to his young friend.(') 
There were different classes of Rationalists, and dif- 
ferent stages of Rationalism, but before the last stage 
was reached, even the most vulgar among them sup- 
posed themselves to be defenders of the Bible. Her- 
der, with his religious and deeply poetic nature, and 
the coldly logical Michaelis sought to repel the mock- 
ers of Scripture, each in his own way. And so did 
many others. The miracles of the New Testament 
were defended in a similar way. The resurrection of 
the Lord was credible because he had only been in a 
trance and apparently dead. Paulus, of Jena, made 
himself the most notorious by his very offensive de- 
fenses of the New Testament. A very voluminous 
literature was produced in order to prove that the 
miracles were agreeable to the laws of nature, and 
thus to reason, and that the Bible was therefore 
honest and true. If this literature now only elicits a 
smile, we must read it ‘‘in the spirit of that time.” 
The Protestant dogmas began to appear ossified, 
and their unreasoning defenders had lost their hold 
upon the hearts of the people. Faith was of much 
doctrinal form and void of life. Orthodoxy did not 
address itself to the natural religious sense, but to the 
mere logical faculties. Pietism was exhausting itself. 
Pietism, with all the good it wrought, was destined 
to end in a reaction of hardened worldliness with a 
religious surface; as are all spasmodic religious move- 
ments which defy natural taste and spiritual modesty, 
and disparage regular development. Religious phrases 
ceased to find response in the hearts of the people 
with common sense. Religious phrases had lost their 
meaning from constant use by the lips of the self- 


(1) Tbid., p. 45. 
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deceiving or self-seeking, the enthusiasts, and the ig- 
norant with spurious zeal to save souls. ‘‘Unctious 
speech” or ‘‘manners” and ‘‘pastoral prudence” be- 
came by-words in Germany for littleness, selfishness, 
and meanness. Thus, a crusted orthodoxy and piet- 
ism prepared the way for malignant invectives against 
Scripture, as well as against the ministers of religion, 
to penetrate through all the strata of society. Vul- 
gar witticism against religion could find applause 
where self-asserted and self-complacent religionism 
had blunted the true religious sense and offended nat- 
ural and spiritual taste. Symptoms became visible 
strongly resembling those of the time of decay of 
classic heathenism in Greece and Rome. Men sup- 
posed they could be free thinkers when they were 
slaves to themselves. Old things seemed to be en- 
tirely passing away, and there was a childish, hasty 
and impotent struggle for a something unknown, 
something new. The transition period, which still 
unsettles, perplexes and oppresses us, had just begun 
with the pangs of travail: no one knew what it was 
or what it would bring forth. 

Derision, howling from across the channel, had 
found response in France, whence it re-echoed with 
increased and ghastly fierceness. France quivered, 
and struggled to prepare her bloody orgies, and to 
build a throne for Reason as goddess. Heaven and 
earth seemed to shake. And hell seemed to join in 
chorus, and innocence and honor to blush when Vol- 
taire laughed. And Voltaire had laughed in Freder- 
ick’s court! And the satyrs were heard on Germany’s 
soil, and faith and hope seemed to vanish, and the 
covenant and promises were no longer remembered. 
And nations rose in maze, and some in derision, and 
some in fear asked for spiritual food, and triumphing 
or perplexed wondered where the Word, the Word, 
was! And fathers and mothers cried for meat, the 
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souls of their young to nourish. All looked to Ger- 
many’s schools, and the gentle occupants of the stu- 
dents’ rooms were awaked. But like the foolish 
virgins, unprepared, good natured, willing, but half 
in dream, they rose to help and seemed to grasp for 
something to give. But ah! it was a shadow, a 
shadow they had grasped. It was nothing, nothing, 
Rationalism! 
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THE MAN MOSES. 


F we ask ourselves what have we, of this century 

and this continent, inherited from the past, and 
make that the estimate of men and nations, how 
light in the scale will many a brilliant history ap- 
pear. 

To judge correctly will, doubtless, require a vast, 
comprehensive intellect, equal to that of Bacon; and 
a judgment less biased. But while we might do in- 
justice in our depreciation of some heroic names of 
the past, it is not possible to over-estimate the man 
whose name heads this article. I do not purpose 
entering into the long controversies as to how 
far he is the author of the Pentateuch; or how far 
in writing the same he borrowed from contemporary 
legends or wrote under a Divine revelation; but sim- 
ply from undoubted authority to sketch the charac- 
ter and history of the man, who is often lost sight of 
in the controversies which have so much obscured 
his real greatness. 

The life of Moses in Egypt was during the reigns 
of Ramses the Second, the Sesostris of the Greeks, 
and of Maneptah the Second, his son, before and 
after B. c. 1300. The first visit of Abraham, his 
great ancestor, to Egypt must have been as early as 
1800 B. c.; while the Egyptian records of the Pyra- 
mid period go back still six hundred years more. 
Neither the Hebrew, the Egyptian nor the Chaldean 
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writings represent Egypt, or the nations of Western 
Asia, in a state of primitive barbarism, or indeed in 
a state which can be justly called barbaric. Barbar- 
ism is nowhere there depicted as the primitive con- 
dition of man; and we can hardly believe that all of 
the descendants of the man who was so skilled in 
ship building as to build the ark according to the 
measurements given, could have relapsed into the 
barbarism in which our ancestors were afterwards 
found across the Caucasus. The Egyptian monu- 
ments which go back to 2450 B. c. corroborate the 
Mosaic account. On them no signs are found of a 
progress from infancy to the more advanced stages 
of art, as nothing in the customs which they repre- 
sent shows the social condition of the Egyptians to 
have been different at that early period from what it 
was in after centuries. So when we speak of the 
prehistoric period of any nation as uncivilized, or as 
in the infancy of art, we but acknowledge that that 
nation had fallen into a barbarism unknown to its 
earlier ancestors before they broke off from the great 
family of the human race in the valley of Armenia. 


‘‘Not only does the construction of the pyramids, but the scenes de- 
picted in the sculptured tombs of this epoch,” says Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson, ‘‘show that the Egyptians had already the same habits and arts 
as 1n after times; and the hieroglyphics in the great pyramid written in 
the cursive character on the stones before they were taken from the 
quarry, prove that writing had long beenin use. . . . . Wesee 
no premature mode of life; no barbarous customs; not even the habit 
so slowly abandoned by all people, of wearing side-arms when not on 
military service; nor any archaic art. . . . In the tombs of the 
Pyramid period are represented the same fowling and fishing scenes as 
occur later; the same kind of reed for writing on the papyrus an inven- 
tory of the estates which was to be presented to the overseer; the same 
boats, though rigged with a double mast instead of the single mast of 
later times; the same trades, as glass blowers, cabinet makers and oth- 
ers, as well as similar agricultural scenes, implements and granaries; 
and if some changes took place, they were only such as necessarily hap- 
pen in all ages, and were far less marked than in other countries.” 
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Renouf says: 

“It is certain that at least three thousand years before Christ there 
was in Egypt a powerful and elaborately organized monarchy, enjoying 
a material civilization in many respects not inferior to that of Europe 
in the last century.” 


While Fergusson, the highest authority on archi- 
tecture, speaks of the temple of Karnak, a large por- 
tion of which was built by Sethi the First and Ram- 
ses the Second, the grandfather and father of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, at once amongst the largest 
and now undoubtedly one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the world: 

“St. Peter’s with its colonnades and the Vatican make an immense 
mass,” he says, ‘‘but as insignificant in extent as in style when com 
pared with this glory of ancient Thebes and its surrounding temples. 
No language can convey an idea of its beauty, and no artist has yet 
been able to reproduce its form so as to convey to others who have not 
seen it an idea of its grandeur. The mass of its central piers, illu- 
mined by a flood of light from the clerestory, and the smaller pillars of 
the wings, gradually fading into obscurity, are so arranged and lighted 
as to convey an idea of infinite space; at the same time the beauty 
and massiveness of the forms and the brilliancy of their colored decor- 
ations all combine to stamp this as the greatest of man’s architectural 
works; but such a one as it would be impossible to reproduce, except 
in such a climate, and in that individual style in which, and for which, 
it was created.” 


The reign of Thotmes the Third, who preceded the 
Exodus by about two centuries, testifies likewise to 
the advanced state of the arts in Western Asia, from 
which he received tribute equal to that paid the Ro- 
mans and Parthians when Germanicus visited Egypt. 
The Augustan period of Egypt was the reign of 
Ramses the Second. It was an age which not only 
excelled its predecessors in the extent of its conquests 
and in its architectural wonders, but equally so in 
literature, in history, divinity, practical philosophy, 
poetry and romances. It was the age which at least 
sowed the germs of thought which afterwards led the 
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Greek philosophers to visit Egypt to learn their 
greatest discoveries. In Egypt, in her decline, Pythag- 
oras learned the theory (called by us Copernican) of the 
sun being the centre of our system; there was also 
learned the obliquity of the ecliptic, the moon’s bor- 
rowed light, the proof of the milky way being a col- 
lection of stars, the rotundity of the earth, and the 
principle by which the heavenly bodies were at- 
tracted to a centre and impelled in their order. The 
Greeks, it is said, did not know the length of the year 
until Eudoxus and Plato visited Egypt about 370 B. 
c.; and Cesar owed to it the correction of the Roman 
calendar. 

Some authors think that the Egyptians were, from 
their language, incapacitated for profound philoso- 
phy ; and M. Renan has said that the Semitic races, 
from the same obstacle, were equally so. It is diffi- 
cult to say what the Egyptian language was capable 
of, or how much it might have been modified, like 
our own, by foreign invasions and foreign associa- 
tion, so little of their literature really remains to us. 
But it is a strange verdict against the Semitic race 
when we remember the Neo-Platonic School of Alex- 
andria, that Zeno the Stoic was a Phoenician, and 
that the Semitic races, with all their physical and 
material weakness, have combined a wonderful 
capacity for effecting the spiritual condition of our 
species by projecting into the fermenting mass of 
human thought new and strange ideas, especially of 
the most abstract kind, and have influenced far more 
than any other race the history of the world’s mental 
progress; and the principal intellectual revolutions 
which have taken place are traceable mainly to them. 

It was in this Augustan period of the Ramesids, 
amid those sublime works of art and in that luxuri- 
ous age, that Moses was born and reared. The great 
authors whose names are given by Dr. Brugsch, and 
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to whose works we have above referred, were the 
contemporaries of his manhood. The accident of 
having attracted the attention of a princess, when an 
infant, gave him the advantages of the best educa- 
tion of the age; and his subsequent history and wri- 
tings show that he fully availed himself of them. 
By birth he was sprung of a race that might be 
thought to be particularly obnoxious to the reigning 
family; although some Egyptologers have supposed 
that in the name of Sethi the First they see a more 
liberal spirit, especially on religious questions, than 
had been witnessed since the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. Some six hundred years previously, one of 
those great national upheavings, which have so often 
since occurred, drove the Semite settlers from the 
rich alluvial lands of Chaldea to the north of Western 
Asia, and in some instances across the Lebanon 
range. This irruption into Chaldea was probably 
that alluded to in the tenth of Genesis, under Nimrod 
at the head of his Cushite hordes. It does not for 
the present concern us whether this invasion was 
from Ethiopia, across the Persian gulf, or from the 
neighborhood of Armenia, that nursery of ancient, 
as Germany was of modern, nations. For African 
and Asiatic Cushites are equally known from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments. 

The ancestor and founder of the Hebrew nation 
was one of those who were driven across the Leba- 
non. It is not probable that he came unaccompanied 
by a sufficient body of his countrymen, not only to 
insure his personal safety, but to command respect ; 
for from the first he seems to have received this lat- 
ter from the Canaanites, and to have been regarded 
by them as a prince. So far as we can gather from 
the Egyptian monuments, it is not unlikely that he 
followed in the wake of the Hyksos invasion of Pal- 
estine and Egypt from Western Asia, which resulted 
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in placing on the throne of the latter country for 
three or four centuries the Shepherd kings. 

The friendship existing between Abraham and 
Abimelech, King of Gerar, Melchizedek, King of Sa- 
lem, both Semites, and the Hittite captain, who had 
settled in the extreme south of Palestine, so far from 
his national capital of Carchemish on the Euphrates, 
seems to point to some national, if not family, con- 
nection between them ; and the favor shown to him 
by the Egyptian King confirms this belief. But this 
favor was not shared by his descendants in the time 
of the Ramesids. The Shepherd Kings had been ex- 
pelled from Egypt by the 18th Dynasty, and Ramses 
the Second had lately returned from his great vic- 
tory over the Hittites, near Carchemish, which for- 
ever broke the sceptre of that once powerful race, 
which had once disputed with Egypt the empire of 
the world. So that at the latter date the Hebrews 
were looked upon as the remnant of a hated race 
which had once been the masters and now were the 
slaves of Egypt. 

With the death of the great conqueror, however, 
the history of Egypt but tells the story, so oft since 
repeated, that virtues are rarely inheritable ; and the 
long brilliant reign of a great conqueror may but be 
the precursor of a longer period of national disaster 
and disgrace ; the gorgeous coloring that surrounds 
the setting sun. 

Maneptah the Second succeeded to the throne of 
his great, father shortly before B. c. 1300; and al- 
though he reigned sixty-six years, his whole reign is 
marked with disaster. The revolt of the Libyans in 
the West,of the Hebrews in the East, and the rebell- 
ion under a rival king of the family of the great 
Ramses in the South, made those long years a period 
of national decay, which was not checked, but for a 
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short time under the third Ramses, until the reign of 
Psammetichus I., in B. c. 666. 

I do not pretend to question the miraculous account 
of the Hebrew Exodus, or to explain it. There is no 
mention of it on the monuments. This is not singu- 
lar, as the Egyptian chronicler rarely mentions 
national disasters; and it was only by the Assyrian 
records that the discovery was made that Egypt was 
ever conquered by Assyria, and that Shishak was the 
son of the Assyrian Monarch. The saying of Mark 
Anthony over the body of Cesar is, in a sense differ- 
ent from what he intended, strictly true in Egypt: 
** The evils of men live after them, the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones.” The good is only on their 
sepulchres in Egypt, and the silence of the tomb is 
the severest sentence on Egyptian kings. The events 
which form the lamentable close of the reign of 
Maneptah the Second are passed over by the monu- 
ments with perfect silence, says Dr. Brugsch; and the 
dumb tumulus covers the misfortunes which befell 
Egypt and her king. 

To say that Moses was aided by the death of 
Ramses the Second and the disasters which befell his 
son in no way detracts from the Biblical account. It 
is evident that the wonders in the land of Egypt 
were such as were peculiar to that country, or they 
would not have been so long unheeded; and although 
they had never happened before in such rapid suc- 
cession, yet travelers tell of having witnessed very 
many of them on different occasions. I believe that 
even the charge of Pharaoh in the sea did not appear 
to him so rash as the account generally received 
would imply; and if Dr. Brugsch be right in his 
essay, read before the International Congress of 
Orientals, in London, in 1874, the retiring of the sea 
was not unprecedented. But, however accounted 
for, the narrative of those events was evidently 
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written by a contemporary; and it is easier to be- 
lieve Moses to have been the author of the Penta- 
teuch than to assign by far the greater part thereof 
to any other period of Israelitish history or of any 
other nation. 

The Hebrew literature commenced with Moses ; 
and the first five books of the Old Testament are at- 
tributed to him. The first of these gives a brief ac- 
count of the creation of the world, an outline of the 
general history of mankind to the emigration of 
Abraham from Chaldea, with a fuiler and more par- 
ticular history of that patriarch and his descendants 
from that date to their settlement in Egypt. The 
authorship of this book is now but little questioned, 
except as to some immaterial interlineations inserted 
by later editors ; since there is no other period in Jew- 
ish history in which it could have been written, and 
the writings of other nations which have come down 
to us show clearly that the book of Genesis could 
have had no other than a Jewish author. It is not 
the oldest writing in existence. As before said, liter- 
ature was encouraged by the Egyptian kings of the 
earliest dynasties ; and we have tales, proverbs, and 
pans of victory, as well as hymns of religion, med- 
ical and magical papyri, prior to the Exodus, which 
have been preserved to our time in comparatively 
large numbers. But when we compare the well- 
known poem of Pentaur which gives so exaggerated 
a description of the wars and much vaunted heroic 
deeds of the second Ramses, or the tale of Batau and 
Anapu, which has so much in common with the his- 
tory of Joseph, with the simple narrative of Genesis, 
we feel at once the strongly marked difference be- 
tween the sound sense of the Hebrew historian and 
the unbridled phantasy that prevailed in the literature 
of the nation in which he had been reared. None of 
the Sacred Books of the Aryan races claim such an- 
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tiquity ; and the comparison between them and the 
Mosaic writings is as marked as between him and the 
Egyptian authors. There is an eternal freshness and 
vigor in the Jewish author that never fades ; and his 
historical writings are read by every succeeding gen- 
eration, of every age and rank, with as much inter- 
est and feeling as though the actors had been of our 
own race and family ; while the Sacred Books of the 
East merely weigh down the shelves of a few libra- 
ries, and are seldom read twice, even by scholars. 

It is not, however, simply in their style that these 
writings are so remarkable. They are equally re- 
markable for their truth and accuracy. A few years 
ago it was thought they could not stand the test of 
criticism, and some well-meaning men were accus- 
tomed to say that they rested on faith and not on 
reason. But of late years they have been subjected 
to the severest criticism; and within its province, no 
book has stood the test of criticism better than the 
book of Genesis. The advances of science in philol- 
ogy, physiology and geology within the last half cen- 
tury have thrown a light on this book that was never 
dreamed of formerly. And how beautifully does that 
strange old book meet each advance; keeping itself, 
as it were, ever abreast with the scientific researches 
not only in the so-called prehistoric times, but also in 
the times before man was upon the earth; and com- 
pelling all candid scholars to acknowledge that the 
Hebrew author has alone given us the great chart of 
our race and habitation. 

In what a few, masterly lines has he sketched the 
creation: the breath of Jehovah moving on the face 
of the deep, in which the vast, void, formless matter 
lay, before time was. A dim light is seen faintly 
hovering over the cold, lifeless mass, like that seen on 
a dark night by mariners, hovering over the sullen 
icebergs that float along our coast from the polar seas. 
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It was the great Azoic period. The earth presented 
a crystalline nucleus, and from its primary, lifeless, 
unstratified mass were formed our granites, porphyr- 
ies and trappean rocks. Form and movement were 
the only features common to the earth of that first 
day and that of our own. Volcanic and thermic 
rather than organic agency came into energetic play 
when the light was first divided from the darkness. 

The second day merely marked the division of the 
waters. It was a vast oceanic period, when were de- 
posited our Silurian and Devonian rocks, and great 
placoid and ganoid fish ranged the seas. This was 
the period, says a learned writer on geology, in the 
Edinburgh Review, of the large and heavily’ armed 
fish, creatures of which the reptile affinities were so 
apparent to Linnzus that he classed the few remain- 
ing species as amphibia nautia, animals which af- 
forded in their structure the promise of future forms 
of a higher and more varied life. 

On the third day the dry land appeared, and the 
earth brought forth grass and herbs and trees in this, 
our limestone and carboniferous period. Animal life 
of air-breathing structure was not wanting in the 
great forests ; and a terrestrial fauna as well as a ter- 
restrial flora testifies to the activity of the terrestrial 
life during this great carboniferous period of the 
sarth’s history. 

On the fourth day the sun appears; and climates 
and seasons and tides and winds, to some extent like 
those of our own time, have left marks of their course 
on this fourth period, which was the great saurian 
and reptile age. Reptile life, the animal life which of 
all kinds is most directly dependent on the sun, active 
in his rays and torpid in his absence, reigned over 
earth on the fourth day. 

A second oceanic period again swept over the earth, 
and deposited our chalk, green sand, Purbeck and 
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Hastings beds, when also the waters brought forth 
abundantly fish, characteristic of our modern seas and 
rivers, and distinct in their anatomy from the children ° 
of an older ocean. Remains of birds are also found 
in the chalk, although they are, as is natural in 
marine deposits, rare. Great fish moved in the waters 
and fowl flew in the firmament of heaven on this fifth 
day. 

The sixth day was what in geology is called the 
Kainozoic period; that is the modern or most recent 
period, when the mammalia appear on the scene, and 
cattle and creeping things and beasts of the earth 
after his kind herald the advent of man. 

We thus see this most remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the succession of conditions through which our 
planet has passed since it was tenanted by living beings 
and even before, and this strange old Hebrew record 
which thus stands isolated in its geological accuracy 
until our own times, and which mapped out the 
sequence of the days of creation at a time when 
geology was undreamed of. Had that first chapter 
been found among the records of Egypt or Babylon 
or Assyria, the learned would have had no limits to 
their admiration; and geological scholars would have 
blushed to think what little advance they had made 
in their science in the many centuries since; and they 
would have received it as their very creed. But 
because it is found so simply written in the Sacred 
Book of the Hebrews, it has been the subject of the 
greatest cavilling and unfair criticism, to which no 
other book has been subjected. It may be answered 
that it comes from its admirers asserting that it is in- 
spired by God. Whether inspired or not, I will not take 
upon myself to say; all I can say is that in no other 
ancient literature have we found its equal; and I 
cannot account for such knowledge, written so many 
centuries before geology was dreamed of, except by 
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some inspiration, or knowledge unknown by other 
nations. 

The Mosaic account of the deluge finds its parallel 
in the Assyrian literature, from which I will give a 
short extract, to compare their similarity and at the 
same time the simple prose of the former with the 
poetic version of thelatter. Hasisadra, relating it to 
[zdular, says under the command of the god Shamas 
he made a ship and caused to go into it all his male 
and female servants, the sons of his people and his 
gold, when Shamas shut the door: 


‘The raging of the storm arose in the morning, from the horizon 
of heaven extending wide. Vul in the midst of it thundered, and Nebo 
and Saru went in front, the throne bearers went over mountains and 
plains, the destroyer Nergal overturned, Ninip went in front and cast 
cown, the spirits carried destruction, in their glory they swept the 
earth, the flood of Vul reached to heaven. The bright earth to a waste 
was turned, the surface of the earth it swept, it destroyed all life from 
the face of the earth. The strong deluge over the people reached to 
heaven. Brother saw not his brother; it did not spare the people. In 
heaven the gods feared the tempest. . . . Six days and nights 
passed, the wind, deluge and storm overwhelmed. On the seventh 
day in its course was calmed the storm, and all the deluge which had 
destroyed like an earthquake quieted. The sea He caused to dry, and 
the wind and deluge ended. I perceived the sea making a tossing, 
and the whole of mankind turned to corruption, like the reeds the 
corpses floated. I opened the window and the light broke over my 
face, it passed; I sat down and wept, over my face flowed my tears. I 
perceived the shore at the boundary of the sea, for twelve measures the 
land rose. To the country of Nizir went the ship; the mountains of 
Nizir stopped the ship, and to pass over it it was not able. The first 
day and the second day, the mountain of Nizir the same. The third 
day and the fourth day the mountain of Nizir the same. The fifth 
and sixth, the mountain of Nizir the same. 

**On the seventh day in the course of it I sent forth a dove and it left 
The dove went and turned, and a resting place it did not find, and it 
returned. I sent forth a swallow and it left. The swallow went and 
turned, and a resting place it did not find and it returned. I sent forth 
a raven and it left. The raven went and the corpses on the water it 
saw and it did eat. It swam, and wandered away and did not return 
I sent the animals forth to the four winds, I poured outa libation. I 
built an altar on the peak of the mountain, by seven herbs I cut, at the 
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bottom of them I placed reeds, pines and simgar. The gods collected 
at its burning, the gods collected at its good burning; the gods like 
flies over the sacrifice gathered.” 


From this extract it is evident that the Hebrew 
author has given to us very much the Chaldean ver- 
sion of the flood, blending two accounts into one; but 
as on all other occasions when he incorporates into 
his writings traditions and legends of other nations, 
they are always ‘‘ reduced to strictly human propor- 
tions and cleared pitilessly of every trace of the 
mythic fancy.” And while we find the traditions of 
that event in almost every other nation (excepting 
probably the African Hamitic races and the Chinese), 
yet in none do we find anything that comes more 
within the limits allowed now to history, or that bears 
on it more clearly the stamp of truth. 

If the first chapter of Genesis has excited so much 
the wonder and admiration of geologists, the tenth, 
which immediately succeeds the account of the de- 
luge, has no less excited the wonder and admiration 
of philologists and physiologists. By most readers it 
is generally passed over as a mere dry list of names; 
and in years past it was looked upon as merely a sub- 
ject of ridicule. But modern research has found in it 
the very leading thread and chart of the early history 
of mankind. It traces the origin of all nations from 
a single pair, living at the base of the mountain range 
of Ararat, dividing the nations into three separate 
branches; and whether we regard these three branches 
as sons of one man or as three families or groups of 
nations, both philology and physiology trace man- 
kind clearly back to three groups, the Semitic, 
Japhetic or Turanian, and the Hamitic, who once 
undoubtedly lived together and were most nearly 
allied in the valleys of Armenia, along the range of 
Ararat. 

However unpalatable this may be to some, yet 
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ethnologists, in every additional inquiry they make, 
but confirm this Mosaic account; and difficulties that 
a few years ago were considered insurmountable have 
| but thrown a more brilliant light on this wonderful 
| chart of mankind, written nearly a thousand years 
before the birth of the father of Greek history, and 
when national prejudices almost shut out any inquiries 
into the condition or character of foreign nations. 
The authorities on this chapter have been so well col- 
lected and quoted by the editor of the first volume of 
the Speaker’s Commentary, that I need but to refer 
to that volume, which so far excels in thought and 
information the subsequent volumes of that volum- 
inous work which commenced with so fair a promise. 
I will only add that the difficulties raised by Profes- 
sor Tiele, in his recent work entitled ‘‘Egyptian Re- i 
ligion,” as to the Hamitic origin of the Egyptians, as 
their language is a mixture of Semitic and Aryan vo- 
cabulary, may be explained by what seems now to be 
well established by significant traits connected with 
the ethnology and philology of Egypt, namely, that 
the colonists or conquerors who came from Asia and 
who formed an aristocratic ruling class in Egypt, 
found in that country an Hamitic people whom they 
subdued, and with whom they became intermixed. 
Tiele has raised the same difficulty as to the Phoeni- 
cians, who were undoubtedly Semitic, when the au- 
thor of Genesis tells us that Sidon was a son of 
Canaan; which Canon Rawlinson easily explains by 
showing that although the Canaanites founded Sidon, 
they were afterwards driven out from that city by the 
Pheenicians who, according to Herodotus, emigrated 
from the Red Sea, being driven thence by the advance 
of the Chaldean power which compelled Abraham and 
his countrymen to move to Haran and probably after- 
wards across the range of Antilibanus. It would in- 
deed be strange that Moses should make such an error 
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as to the Egyptians when he is so correct as to the 
distant Asiatic nations. 

From this sketch of universal history, after this 
chapter the Hebrew author confines himself almost 
entirely to the particular history of his own nation; 
but whenever he touches on the history of foreign 
nations, whose records survive to us, the facts related 
by him are singularly corroborated. For instance, 
the power of the King of Elam and his invasion of 
Palestine are both corroborated by the monuments of 
Babylonia; and the state of morals and society under 
the Pharoahs of that day are equally vouched for by 
the monuments and papyri of Egypt. Our limits will 
not allow us to cite instances. But every one conver- 
sant with Egyptian history will readily recall them. 
I do not think there is any ground for the supposition 
of Ewald that Jacob was not the direct grandson 
of Abraham, but a younger successor who headed a 
second invasion of Palestine from Mesopotamia, and 
being adopted by the old patriarch, succeeded to the 
headship of the clan. There is no history in which 
family traits stand out more strongly than in the 
Israelitish history, especially in its founders. In 
Jacob we find the shrewd, selfish cunning which was 
seen in every member of his maternal ancestors, 
Rebecca, Laban and Sarah; which is increased by his 
greater knowledge of the world; and there is also 
found in him the timidity, amounting even to coward- 
ice, which were noticed in his paternal ancestors 
when they were away from the hills of Palestine and 
confined in Egyptian cities; just as is now found 
among their Arab descendants so soon as they enter 
the walled cities of the present day. While, above all 
these degrading characteristics, we see an exalted 
faith in his high calling as the heir of the promise 
which he is never willing to barter away, however 
high the price offered, or whatever his wants; but he 
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clings to it with a tenacity that would induce us to 
believe he better knew and valued its true worth 
more than his general moral character would incline 
us to believe. So far he was above any of his contem- 
poraries that we know of ; while he had fallen very 
much below the standard of his grandfather. His 
eventful life closed with his assurance to his sons 
of the ultimate fulfilment of that promise which 
he handed down to them as their noblest and most 
valuable inheritance. Few writers even of fiction 
have drawn with more force and pathos the scenes of 
their romances than Moses has the varied scenes 
in the lives of Israel and his sons; and there is no mod- 
ern history or novel that tells with more truth to 
nature its story of the present day than the Hebrew 
author narrated over three thousand years ago the 
simple stories of Joseph and his brethren, and of the 
old patriarch learning that his son, long lamented as 
dead, was still alive and a ruler in Egypt, and after- 
wards standing with him at the Court of Pharaoh. 
These stories have a youth, freshness and vigor which 
never fade, and are read, as before said, by every 
generation and at every period of life with a pathos 
and a tender relation to our own selves that few other 
authors inspire, and are in the strongest contrasts to 
the phantasies of the Egyptian writers of that period, 
or the harsh records of misery that are found inscrib- 
ed amid the ruins of Babylonia, Chaldea and Assyria. 

With the book of Genesis Moses closes the indi- 
vidual history and commences the national. The 
four following books, after narrating briefly his own 
early history and the national exodus from Egypt, 
contain the history of the march to Sinai, the en- 
campment there for nearly two years, the enactment 
of the law and the two advances on Palestine, with a 
bare list of the places at which they halted during the 
thirty-seven and a half years intervening between 
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those two advances. We have no detailed history 
of those thirty-seven and a half years, and excepting 
but one or two events they are passed over in com- 
plete silence, except in the orations found in Deuter- 
onomy, if that book can be attributed to Moses. The 
question of the authorship of the last book of the 
Pentateuch will probably divide Christian scholars 
for many ages yet to come. 

It is difficult to say positively from its intrinsic 
evidence by whom or when it was written. The ref- 
erence to a regal government and to the one centre of 
national worship are hardly sufficient to disprove the 
Mosaic authorship; for although Moses never aspired to 
kingly honors it was but natural for him to look for- 
ward to the time when Israel would adopt the same 
form of government which then existed in every other 
known nation; and the one centre of national 
worship, especially as there was but one national 
God, was equally to be expected. 

On the other hand, it is difficuit to understand how 
so many of his enactments should have been in abey- 
ance for so many centuries commencing almost im- 
mediately after his death, and should have revived 
with such increased force during the reigns of the 
later kings of Judah, and especially after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. The law confining the priesthood 
to the family of Aaron and allowing no sacrifice to 
be offered except by his descendants at some fixed 
religious centre, was certainly not enforced, or even 
regarded, until the reign of David orlater. Jephtha, 
Gideon and Samuel, not of the house of Aaron, never 
hesitated to sacrifice wherever the opportunity 
offered, whether in their private houses, or in public 
at Ramah, Bethlehem, or in the camp, although 
Shiloh, the religious centre, was but a short distance 
from them. And in the case of Samuel, he was 
regarded as the Divinely appointed successor of Eli, 
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although he was descended from the rebel Korah. 
The only explanation of these anomalies is that up to 
the election of David as the national king, the nation, 
immediately on its settlement in Palestine, became 
dissolved into its tribal elements, and the observance 
of the Mosaic law was merely optional among the 
various tribes, as the Books of Joshua and Judges 
clearly show. 

There are few pages in history more melancholy 
than those chapters in the early Hebrew books which 
depict the struggle which the great Israelite leader 
had in his efforts to elevate his contemporaries to his 
own exalted thought and confidence. No statesman 
ever had material less fitted for his purpose; and we 
have to wait until the rise of the prophets before we 
find any full response to him among even a small 
body of his countrymen. Had he met with that 
response from those whom he led triumphantly 
out of Egypt there can be no question but that he 
would without difficulty have forced the lines at 
Kadesh, and have at once conquered the Canaanitish 
nations who had had hardly time to recover from 
the victories of the Second Ramses. He probably 
feared this when he turned towards Sinai instead of 
marching directly from Egypt to Palestine. The 
halt at Sinai was imperatively necessary; as even if 
under a religious enthusiasm, as Mahomed did in 
after centuries, he had at once burst through the des- 
ert barriers that defended Asia, it would but have 
been a temporary success of an undisciplined multi- 
tude, and the national life would have been wasted 
away in military camps. In Egypt they had but 
grown up into a multitude, retaining probably their 
traditions, but with no national organization, strong- 
ly attached to Egyptian customs and imbued with 
Egyptian thought. Moses was compelled to create 
the nation; but in creating this he could not break 
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off at once from Egyptian laws and customs; he was 
obliged to use them as a framework on which to 
weave the higher truths revealed to him. 

In this he showed the great practical statesman, 
using existing institutions to educate the people to 
nobler principles, instead of leaving those principles to 
stand alone in their naked purity, as mere abstrac- 
tions, fitted only for the few and not understood by the 
many, like the Utopian theories of Plato and other 
later philosophers. 

In Egypt the Israelite had been accustomed to see 
the priestly office hereditary in some royal or noble 
house; he had seen the High-Priest clad in his pure 
linen robes, with the richly embroidered corselet, or 
**habergeon” (as our English version has it), like 
that which Amasis afterwards sent as a kingly pres- 
ent to the Lacedemonians, entering the holy of holies, 
or walking in procession after the sacred ark made 
of the shittim wood—our accacia—carried by staves 
on the shoulders of the inferior priests, with the 
winged figures, like the cherubim, overshadowing it, 
and containing in it the sacred image of the national 
deity. In the goddess Thmei (®#« of the Greeks) 
better known in her dual form of Thummim, and 
in Aor, the Hebrew word for the god Ra, they were 
accustomed to see the representations of the Divine 
righteousness and light, and, so, easily saw in the 
Urim and Thummim the light and righteousness of 
Jehovah. In Egypt, also, they had seen the priest 
take the red bullock and search well to see that no 
black hair was found on him, then kill him in the 
very manner prescribed by Moses, take the shoulder 
or other part allotted as the most choice offering to 
the deity, and distribute the remainder among his 
worshippers. They had also seen the Egyptian priest 
invoke on the head of the victim the sins of the 
nation; and although he was not driven out into the 
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vilderness, like the scapegoat, yet he was equally 
believed to carry away the national sins. They had 
likewise seen the Egyptian priest fill the carcass of 
the victim with bread, honey, fruits and aromatics, 
and could well understand the sacrifice of cakes and 
wafers mixed with oil. And the long fringes with 
the blue border, which they were ordered to wear, 
were worn by the better class of Egypt, while the 
sacred texts to be written over their door posts and 
on their garments were often seen in the neighboring 
nations, if not in Egypt. 

These sacrifices may have been the world’s types 
of the world’s need of redemption; and the story of 
Osiris may be the echo of the earliest prophecy of 
the woman’s seed bruising the serpent’s head. I do 
not think it detracts in any way from the great 
Hebrew legislator to show that he borrowed these 
customs from other contemporary nations. Moses’ 
greatness does not rest on such forms, but on the 
interpretation which he gave to them. 

Modern research teaches us that we must go even 
still farther and admit that in the maxims found in 
the Egyptian writings are found not only the moral 
teachings of the second table of the Decalogue, but 
even some of those of the Gospel. Piety, loving 
kindness, pity, moderation in deed and word, chas- 
tity, protection of the weak, kindly dispositions to- 
wards inferiors, reverence to superiors and respect of 
property to the smallest iota, are virtues praised and 
celebrated and cited as good grounds for admission 
after death to the abode of the blessed by Egyptians 
inscribing their own epitaphs. While in Babylonia, 
by the Chaldean account of the creation published by 
the late Mr. George Smith, one of our greatest As- 
syrian scholars, it will be seen that the institution of 
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the Sabbath was regarded there as coeval with the 
creation: 


“On the Seventh day he appointed a holy day, 
And to cease from all business he commanded.” 


But it has been well said, while the purity of Egypt- 
ian morality has caused some astonishment, it must 
not be forgotten, however, that it remained station- 
ary at the elementary stage, and its moral maxims 
never rose to the rank of principles. 

It is probable that this was impossible in the rank 
state of polytheism then prevalent. For while poly- 
theism has often produced philosephers teaching the 
highest maxims of morality, it has never made those 
maxims to be recognized as the principles of life 
either among the masses or even among the majority 
of the attendants on the schools of philosophy ; and 
the greatest satirists are often the most immoral. 
Mankind has always required something higher than 
mere moral maxims to raise them to principles of 
life ; there must be a higher sanction than the mere 
conscience, which can be so easily blunted. The 
maxims must become the law of the State, enforced 
by the supreme power of the State, before they will 
become the principles of life with the masses, or in- 
deed with the most educated. History shows this ; 
and if our laws are not now cast exactly in the same 
mould as the Mosaic laws, it is because the higher 
law of Moses and its natural consequence have 
trained us to the observance of our present law. — 
Blot out from our memories the principles of the 
Decalogue and their natura: sequence in the Gospels, 
and we should soon fall back to the immoral state of 
imperial Rome or the chaotic state of the first French 

tevolution. Nothing, therefore, shows the great 
statesmanship of Moses more than making the 
first three commands the pivot on which all of 
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his laws turned. ‘‘I am the Lord thy God; I am 
Jehovah thy God; thou shalt have none other gods 
but me,” is the highest principle of all law and the 
source of every law. There can be no doubt that 
Moses first proclaimed Jehovah to the world. God, 
as the Creator and the Almighty, the Elohim and the 
Adonai, was in ages long past known. But Mono- 
theism itself cannot be said to have survived. From 
the extracts above given from the Babylonian ac- 
counts of the creation and the deluge, as well as the 
scattered notices in the book of Genesis of the relig- 
ious beliefs of Mesopotamia, re-echoed afterwards so 
beautifully by Balaam, it appears that the germs of 
the true religion had survived longer in the valley of 
the Euphrates than that of the Nile. For, although 
Monotheism is expressed in the clearest terms in 
many an Egyptian treatise, we cannot find a richer 
polytheism than under the Ramesids in Egypt. At- 
tempts have been made to reduce the number of dei- 
ties, but in this Egypt was as conservative as Rome; 
she did not mind how many were added so none were 
excluded. Her religion was a pure nature worship. 

Among the Israelites there was still a living mem- 
ory of their Patriarchs and probably of their religion, 
so simple and sublime in comparison with the super- 
stitions of Egypt. But from the tardy response 
which Moses met with from his countrymen, except 
under momentary excitement, and from the histories 
of Babylonia and Assyria, lately brought to light, it 
is very evident that the belief in the one, supreme, 
spiritual God, ever present, had gradually faded from 
the minds of the Semitic races. The time had come 
for a new departure, if the human race were to be 
rescued. And no one can over-estimate the value to 
our race of the proclamation of Jehovah, one only 
God, beside whom there is no other, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
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fourth generation (the natural law of disease) and 
showing mercy unto thousands (the law of the 
eternal forgiveness). This was no merely optional 
belief with the Israelites under Moses. As before 
said, it was the fountain-head of the entire law, 
whether civil, criminal, or religious. To the assem- 
bled people was put the question whom they would 
elect their king, and by an unanimous vote they 
elected Jehovah, and the covenant between Him and 
them became their national constitution. This must 
be always borne in mind in studying the Mosaic law. 
Acts that we now pass over as not of public concern, 
but being simply between a man and his conscience 
(as is the fashion of the day to say), with the Israel- 
ites were treason, high treason, or petit treason, and 
were punished accordingly. Idolatry was high 
treason against the king, and a violation of the na- 
tional constitution. The individual could not be sep- 
arated from the nation. He was not sacrificed to the 
nation as in Rome and France; the nation and the 
individual, under the Mosaic law, were bound to- 
gether inseparably; the one responsible for the other, 
and all under Jehovah. Thus the three classes of 
offerings represented distinct aspects of Divine truth, 
connected with man’s nature to Jehovah. There 
was first the Sin Offering, which represented the 
national transgression of the law and need of an 
atonement for the people; and if this were made by 
the individual, as one of the nation, in truth and 
sincerity, he could then offer himself to Jehovah as 
an accepted person, as a sweet savor in the Burnt 
Offering; and, in virtue of this acceptance he could 
enjoy communion with Jehovah and His people in 
the Peace Offering. In some special services the 
order was different when the occasion was one when 
the consideration of personal holiness was subordin- 
ate to the consideration of the nation, as in reconse- 
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crating the Nazarite. But these were exceptional 
services, and the religious and civil and criminal laws 
all equally rest on the supreme truth that Jehovah is 
the supreme both with the nation and the individual, 
and that the nation and the individual are equally 
under his protection and guidance. This may have 
made, and, indeed, for many centuries did make, the 
religion tribal; but the circumstances of the times 
required it. Had it been made universal, catholic, like 
the Christian teaching, men would have soon relapsed 
into the darkest polytheism or atheism, as happened 
in all other countries, although they were all brought 
in contact with Israel, and at a time when strangers 
were admitted into the privileges of the Israelite. 
There were as early as David’s time neariy 200,000 
foreigners who enjoyed these privileges, and after 
the captivity the proselytes formed a very large class. 
Still it is remarkable how ill-prepared the world was 
for this great truth, and how far ahead of the nations 
was the Hebrew Legislator. 

Paschal says that the word “law” was known be- 
fore the time of Moses. It was certainly unknown 
in the definition of Blackstone, namely, as ‘‘a rule of 
civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power in a 
State.” His Decalogue contains the most complete 
and succinct principles of jaw found anywhere, and 
are indeed an epitome of the laws of Christendom; 
with the simple difference in their favor, namely, 
that God is the head of the nation, and the head of 
the family is His representative and the connecting 
link between Him and the people, as the fifth com- 
mandment is made the connecting link between the 
two tables of the Decalogue. 

When I think of Moses at that time, how might- 
ily his grand figure looms up in this world’s history! 





ht- 
ry! 
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How much more truly might be said of him than of 
Greece, 
His foundations are 

Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 

Of thought and its eternity ; 

This citizen, imperial spirit, 

Rules the present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 

His seal is set— 


He might have placed himself on the throne of Israel, 
but, like George Washington, he had views too large 
to be circumscribed by acrown. He had rather be at 
the head of a free republic, under a constitutional 
government, than wear any crown on kings’ heads. 
Methinks he should be extremely dear to us in this 
age. He was the first republican; gave the first con- 
stitution to a people, equally binding on all and pro- 
tecting all; the first man to protect equally under the 
law the stranger and the home-born; established the 
most just and best system of taxation; and he was 
the first free-trader. It took thirty centuries to find 
his equal in the love of liberty and equality under the 
law to all, and it will be long before his equal shall be 
found except in his prophetic successor. His precepts 
of government contain the highest principles of 
statesmanship, and are to-day more the study of 
thinking men than they have ever been at any form- 
er period. Our limits will not allow us more than to 
touch but briefly on them. Very recently Mr. David 
Wells, when requested to frame the best system of 
taxation, referred to that of the Hebrew legislator as 
the wisest, most judicious, most just and most free 
from fraud of any known. Under that, all taxes 
were imposed on the land, which was clearly before 
the eyes of all, and the value thereof could not be 
concealed or falsified if the people chose to examine 
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the returns; while personal property was never ex- 
amined into, no government spies or informants al- 
lowed, and commerce was as free as the freest free- 
trader of the present day could desire, to go untram- 
melled whithersoever the merchant chose. 

But while the taxes were thus imposed on the land, 
the estates of Palestine were as clear from burdens 
and impositions as any States can well be in the 
freest, best policied forms of government. The en- 
tire tax, for all religious and civil purposes, did not 
exceed 22 per cent. of the yearly income; while our 
tax for merely civil purposes, and not counting our 
yearly expenditures for religious purposes, if we in- 
clude our license tax, exceeds 2 per cent. on our cap- 
ital, real and personal, which is equal to 33 per cent. 
of our yearly income at our legal rate of interest, 6 
per cent. 

Again, the entire land of Palestine was divided 
equally among the Israelite families, and there was 
no family without its homestead. They did not hold 
this homestead under a yearly tenure of the State, as 
in Peru before the Spanish conquest, or under a like 
tenure of the Mir or Commune as at present among 
the liberated serfs of Russia. Every Israelite held 
his homestead in fee under Jehovah, and it was 
inalienable beyond fifty years. If debt overwhelmed 
him, he could mortgage it for any time not exceeding 
that period, and thus raise money to meet his neces- 
sities; but the fee remained inalienable, and at the 
expiration of that time returned to the mortgagor, or 
his heir, whether the debt were paid or not. This was 
one of the wisest provisions of the law, and is now 
regarded as the greatest safeguard against a destitute 
class, and the only remedy for the distresses of Ire- 
land. 

The penal laws of Moses differed from our own, 
from the great constitutional difference above noted. 
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Jehovah being the constitutional head of the nation, 
religious opinions and rites were not optional but 
obligatory, and therefore idolatry and blasphemy 
were equivalent to treason and punishable with death. 
For the same reason were adultery and disobedience 
to parents punished in like manner; as the father of 
the family was looked upon as the representative of 
Jehovah in his own house, demanding honor by 
reason of this sacred relationship. But this did not 
give the father the arbitrary power which he exer- 
cised under the ancient laws of Greece and Rome, 
which in the former gave him absolute power over 
his slaves and children, and in the latter armed him 
with the power of life and death over his children, 
and even allowed him to sell them three times over. 

While these laws may appear to us as very severe, 
yet in all other respects the Hebrew penal laws were 
more lenient than those of most modern nations until 
within the present century. Every one remembers the 
penal laws of England before they were ameliorated 
by the exertions of the great Romilly, one of the 
greatest benefactors England ever had. Until that 
time the theft of five shillings sent a man to the gal- 
lows; and the so-called legal trials before a jury of free 
Englishmen, narrated by a barrister in a book now 
almost forgotten, entitled ‘‘The Experiences of a 
Barrister,” formed asad and fearful contrast between 
the penal code of the Hebrew Legislator, 1300 B.c., 
and that of Europe in A. D. 1800, an interval of over 
3,000 years. By Moses’ laws no injury affecting 
property only was punished with death. Restitution 
was required, or an additional fine imposed, suited to 
the nature of the offence; or, at the utmost, if the 
offender was too poor to make restitution or pay the 
fine, he might be sold as a slave to one of his own 
countrymen for a period not exceeding seven years, 
at the end of which time he was liberated; not, how- 
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ever, in destitute circumstances, as our convicts who 
have served out their time are thrust out of our 
penitentiaries on a cold world with every heart closed 
against them. But the Jewish thief who had been 
sold into slavery because he could not pay the fine at 
the expiration of his sentence, was not sent away 
empty, but was furnished by his master “‘ liberally 
out of thy flock, and out of the floor, and out of thy 
wine-press; of that wherewith Jehovah thy God hath 
blessed thee, thou shalt give unto him. And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in the land 
of Egypt, and Jehovah thy God redeemed thee.” It 
was not merely when liberated that the late slave 
was thus treated; during his servitude he was as 
much under the protection of the law as any free 
man. If he should be struck by his master so as to 
be in any wise maimed, even to the loss of a tooth, he 
was immediately entitled to his freedom, and if killed 
by his master the latter was punished with death. 
The chastity of female slaves was equally protected. 
Concubinage was allowed as among all other nations 
of that day, but if even a foreign captive became a 
concubine and displeased afterwards her master, she 
could not be sold asa slave but was entitled to her 
freedom—a law which was not observed in this 
country a few years ago. 

The law as to manslaughter was somewhat a con- 
cession to the age. It was impossible to suppress 
private revenge, especially when death had occurred, 
among the nations of that day. Hereditary wrongs 
have always received a certain sanction among Asiatic 
peoples, and not indeed among them alone. The law 
of the sanctuary was the only temporary protection 
afforded to the unhappy fugitive, and with the Greeks 
exile seemed to be the only safeguard. As he could 
not eradicate this type of the savage in man, the 
Hebrew Legislator met the difficulty in the best way 
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the age afforded. On both sides of the Jordan he es- 
tablished cities of refuge to which the manslayer might 
fly and remain there in perfect safety until after his 
judicial trial; and it was made one of the special 
duties of the national senate to make the roads lead- 
ing to these asylums ninety-six feet wide and to keep 
them in as good order as possible, repairing them 
every February (the month Adar), removing every 
obstacle, levelling even hillocks, and seeing that there 
was no river over which there was not a bridge on 
that via sacra. Many an unhappy man in our age 
has wished that there were here such cities of refuge 
to give him that protection which the officers of the 
law are even now too weak to give. 

In its trials the Jewish law allowed no torture 
before conviction or cruelty after it. It guarded 
innocence against perjury by directing that no man 
should be capitally convicted except by the concur- 
rent testimony of two unimpeached witnesses, and in- 
flicting on the witness convicted of falsehood what- 
ever punishment his testimony if credited would have 
imposed on the accused. Their trials also were not 
before single magistrates or in private, but were in 
public, at the city gate, the usual market place, by 
the Judges, the Elders and Levites, who were taken 
from the general mass of citizens, and therefore, like 
our jurors, well acquainted with the character of the 
parties, the credit of the witnesses, and every circum- 
stance to be considered in the cause. 

Greenleaf, our highest authority on the law of 
evidence, thus interprets the Hebrew law before ver- 
dict can be pronounced, found in 17 Deuteronomy, v. 
4: “If it be told thee (viz., in a formal accusation) 
and thou hast heard it (upon legal trial) and in- 
quired diligently, and, behold, it be true (satisfac- 
torily proved) and the thing certain (beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt);” which corresponds very nearly with 
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our law in criminal proceedings, commencing with 
the indictment by the grand jury, the trial by the 
petit jury, the presumption of innocence in favor of 
the accused, and then demanding satisfactory proof 
beyond all reasonable doubt before he can be con- 
victed. 

The consideration and protection of the foreigner 
visiting and even residing in Palestine was also one 
of the marked differences between his laws and those 
of all other contemporary nations, and indeed of the 
nations of the present day. How touchingly he en- 
acts this law; so often repeated, ‘*Thou shalt neither 
vex a stranger, nor oppress him: for ye were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” ‘‘Also thou shalt not oppress 
a stranger; for ye know the heart of a stranger see- 
ing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” ‘‘But 
the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto 
you as one born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself, for ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
Tam Jehovah, your God.” There can be given no 
fuller protection to the foreigner; and how strong 
the contrast between this Mosaic law and those of 
Greece and Rome, and indeed of all modern nations 
untila very recent date. Werecall the severe punish- 
ment inflicted on St. Paul before trial at Philippi, 
and how the magistrates of that Roman city feared 
when they heard that they were Roman citizens— 
citizenship only protected them, and not their inno- 
cence. If protection tolife, limb and property be the 
test of civilization (and I think it is a far higher test 
than imperial palaces or classic temples), then I must 
acknowledge that in my opinion the laws of Moses 
testify to a far higher civilization than was wit- 
nessed in ancient Greece or Rome. 

I have not time to go further into these laws, and 

» have confined myself to those which I believe were 
first enacted by Moses and originated with. him. 
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There was no doubt before him a more ancient sys- 
tem of laws, unwritten, the lex non scripta, the 
common law founded on custom: such as those of 
diet, dress, funeral rites, etc., etc., some of which 
are now inexplicable; but many of them are trace- 
able to rites connected with the worship of the 
Phoenician goddess Ashtaroth or Astarte, the Ishtar 
of Assyria and the Nama of Babylonia, resembling in 
their obscenity and immorality the later Bacchanalian 
mysteries. These prohibitory laws Moses re-enacted 
because of peculiar circumstances, and his sanitary 
laws are said by physicians to be the most conducive 
to health, especially in warm climates, and are still 
in force in Mahommedan countries. Our subject has 
been the study of Moses himself and what the world 
owes to him, andI cannot conclude better than in the 
words of Ewald: 


‘*In Moses, therefore, the mighty originator and leader of this en- 
tire new national movement, the appreciation of the grand compre- 
hensive thought just described, and the courage it inspired, must first 
have become firm as a rock. He himself must first have been re- 
generated, redeemed and marvellously strengthened by it. Without 
this assumption total darkness obscures the history; but its necessity 
and its truth are vouched for by the entire subsequent course of 
events. That thought, with the elevation of the pure spirit which it 
generates, is too grand and unparalleled to have at first atteined its 
full power anywhere else than in the energetic concentration and 
compact strength of soul of a single individual, since the same grand 
and original thought does not spring up with equally irresistible 


power and clearness in many minds at the same time, and every indi- 
cation reveals that this one person was no other than Moses him- 
self.” 


JOHN DUNLOP. 








THE THEOLOGY OF TO-DAY AS IT CENTRES 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCARNATION. 


AGANISM and Christianity are diametrically op- 

posed in their conception of human nature’s 

central hope—its belief in an ever-present God in the 
midst of the world and human life. 

To the pagan mind the world has existed for ages 
in some way, and at the remote beginning of all 
things stands God, just as the first chalking of a long 
line drawn upon a black-board is the beginning of the 
line. In other words, God is pushed back from the 
bustling verities of the present world through space 
and time until matter has a beginning, and when 
matter begins there God is found—a Deus ex machina, 
but a God in some way inwrought with the dawning, 
phenomenal world. 

To the Christian mind, on the other hand, God ex- 
ists outside of the boundary lines of time and space. 
*‘T am hath sent thee,” said the Almighty in his vision 
to Moses. ‘‘Before Abraham was, I am,” said our 
Lord to the Jews who stood around him deriding 
His claims of Messiahship. 

These are certainly striking assertions of the 
doctrine which has long been forgotten and which is 
dawning upon the world just now with such a con- 
scious sense of power, that God is present in His 
world and in human nature, and that this is what the 
revelation of truth in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ 
means: that the doctrine of a far-off, absent God is 
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essentially a pagan doctrine and brings about essen- 
tially pagan results in the development of thought. 

Plato’s dream of an ideal reality, underneath the 
material creation, becomes actual in the Christian 
doctrine of the timeless existence of God and his re- 
vealed presence in human history. 

I want in this paper to speak about the coming 
theology and its method of expression as found in the 
central doctrine of Christianity,the fact and the pow- 
er of the Incarnation. 

All the new growth of positive Christian truth, all 
the fresh flowering of religious impulse, all the recon- 
structive theological tendencies of the age we live in 
come from the repreaching of this doctrine of the In- 
carnation—God manifested in the flesh. Fifty years 
ago the burden of preaching was to the effect that 
Christ was present once in the world, and that it was 
the atonement upon Mount Calvary which united this 
wandering world toGod. Now,while it is just as truly 
maintained that that one act was the historical and 
official impact of the Saviour saving the world, the 
other great truth is brought out to the light with a 
new power and meaning; and when we think of it as 
the power of God we think of Him as to-day, one 
with His Church by the contact of a living faith which 
sees within the veils, and not only and alone as one 
who 1800 years ago was with his people for the mere 
fragment of a lifetime. 

This eternal life of God outside of creation, time, 
and human history, while it is the basis of all the- 
istic philosophy, is also the cardinal tenets of the 
Christian religion. 

It has been forced up into the light again at 
the present period, and it comes out before the 
world with a right or philosophical side and with 
a crude or superficial side. But I believe the cru- 
dities and superficial inferences will disappear in 
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time before the rounding, polishing processes of that 
Christian truth which is eternal and must abide. 
It ig this doctrine of the Incarnation coming to the 
light as a forgotten reality ora long lost treasure 
which is the beginning of all that new expression of 
theology which is asserting itself to-day, and which 
will change the basis of theology from a far off 
theological basis to a present Christological one. It 
is this doctrine of the Incarnation, hugged and em- 
braced by the unrelenting Church of Rome in her 
dogma of the Mass, as the horns of the altar and the 
city of refuge whither the avenger of man’s soul 
dare not tread, which has kept the idea of a rational 
supernaturalism alive in the Church, as after all the 
one only motive power of the Church’s life. (Froth- 
ingham). It is the raging forth of this dogma of 
Rome, based upon the doctrine of the Incarnation or 
the fact of an ever present Christ with us, which has 
given us that latest departure in the religious world, 
known as ritualism, a tendency which has both a 
superficial and a deeply earnest side, and whose bright 
and positive side is rooted and anchored in the new 
realization and new preaching of this doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

Perhaps the Church may have stumbled over the 
manner of Christ’s presence with us in the past or in 
the present; but even this stumbling amid the verities 
of our faith will not be in vain if it leads the Church 
to recast its habit of thought and expression and to 
build up its theology for the future—not upon the 
pagan doctrine of a far off Deity, but upon God’s 
presence in human history and in human nature as 
an eternal historical and spiritual fact. 

It was this belief which nerved the Apostles in the 
impact of the early beginnings of their faith with the 
dying beliefs of Paganism. 

It was no far-off Jewish God, no traditional Jeho- 
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vah, Jove or Lord, which made these once-timid men 
so strong to do service for their Master. Never could 
these men forget the scene of the Crucifixion, or the 
joy of Easter-day, or the glory of the Mount of As- 
cension. That which impressed them with such a 
tremendous sense of their Master’s power and author- 
ity over nature and man, was the fact that at last 
they perceived that God was in Christ, as He had 
never been in human nature before. 

Here was the long-promised Emmanuel—God with 
us. And it was this belief which made the disciples 
so strong and gave to the Apostle to the Gentiles 
his overwhelming command over his fellow-men. 
For Christ did not promise His disciples the gift of an 
infallible Book, or an infallible Church, or an infalli- 
ble Vicegerent. He promised them Himself. He 
promised He would be with His people to the end of 
time. Like tired, doubting sailors ready to dispute 
over chart and compass, and draw opposite conclu- 
sions from the same printed instructions, the Apos- 
tles were hovering around their Lord, burdened with 
the sense of their responsibility, and wondering how 
they were to conduct this newly-formed Christian 
Church. But when Jesus, the great Master pilot, born 
to rule and made to be leaned upon, said to them, ‘‘I 
am with you; I am in the ship,” then their imaginary 
fears broke away, and they were calm and strong 
again. And this is what I mean by the inner power 
of this repreached truth of the Incarnation. 

It is Christ as Emmanuel, God with us, not asa pious 
expression, not as a mere title found in the Bible, not 
as a dogma of theology, but as a living and abiding 
fact. 

And the difference between Christianity as a force 
among the other forces of human life and Christi- 
anity as a theological science, built up out of tradi- 
tions, syllogisms, metaphysics, and ecclesiastical 
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conventionalities, is the difference between Christ pres- 
ent in His Church and in the world He came to save, 
and this or that human interpretation of the doc- 
trine of His presence. 

The one is an abiding religious principle and is a 
power ; the other is a theological science depending 
upon the intellectual condition of men’s minds, and 
is at best an opinion or a bundle of opinions. It is 
the difference between the Master—silent, it may be, 
but yet after all in His own ship—and the distressed 
sailors disputing in the storm as to the meaning of 
the written order, and as to how they shall sail the 
battered and uncertain bark. And this is just the 
difference which we find among the commonest facts 
of everyday life. We may know a pearly gem, or a 
rift of light, or a simple flower, as a fact, without 
at all beginning to understand the scientific interpre- 
tation of it. Or, as Tennyson puts it, 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I would pluck you from the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all, 
In my hand, 
Little flower : but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, 
And all zn all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


One of the commonest tendencies which comes 
home to us all in the habitude of our ordinary modes 
of Christian thinking is to live by spasmodic theolog- 
ical epochs, and to wonder what is coming next when 
the next new epoch comes: We soon find out in 
childhood, under the average Sunday School instruc- 
tion, that there have been thus far in the history of 
the world three periods, when in a special way God’s 
hand has been manifested in human history: the 
epochs of Creation, and of Redemption, and of Sanc- 
tification—or, as the Catechism has it in its summing 
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up of the Apostles’ Creed, we learn, first, ‘‘To be- 
lieve in God the Father, who hath made me and all 
the world ; secondly, in God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed me and all mankind ; and thirdly, in God the 
Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me and all the people of 
God.” 

Not very long ago I heard a Christian minister, 
while preaching, declare his wish that the present 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit might come to an 
end, in order that the next manifestation of God’s 
power might be seen, and that His Almighty arm 
might be made bare before the nations of the earth. 

But this dead lock which the formal and mechan- 
ical type of mind puts upon the present, simply be- 
cause it is the present and is neither the future nor 
the past, is an utter travesty of the revealed will and 
purposes of God. Such thoughts of an absent Deity, 
and such words with reference to him are worthy of 
Eligah’s bitter scorn when he stung into a logical and 
consistent rage the false priests of Baal: ‘‘ Either he 
is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or, 
peradventure, he sleepeth and must be awakened.” 
We wind everything up in what we are pleased to call 
a dispensation, as though all the power of Christian- 
ity was to come streaming from that far-off hill-top 
of Galilee where our Lord last touched the Earth be- 
fore he ascended into Heaven, and that terrible cloud 
which has all these many years hung over our human 
hopes, shut Him forever out of our sight. 

Just think of it! as if God had forgotten His world, 
as if He himself were not in it; as if the Jaw and har- 
mony of His purposes could never be interrupted by 
this deus ex-machina lodged somewhere behind the 
complicated mechanism until it had finished to the 
utmost its wound-up tune, or as if the clock was 
wound up to run a certain length of time, and strike 
a certain number of predestined hours, while the key 
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of the timepiece was hung upon some pivotal epoch 
called a dispensatlon, and the schoolhouse was locked 
by the master who was absent, and none of the chil- 
dfen could ever get the key or do anything to help 
matters until the doors were opened from without, 
and the long-absent Teacher had come back once 
more. 

And that is why the Church of Rome, amid all its 
errors, falsities and superstitions, is the magnificent 
power we see to-day with its autocratic claims and 
supernatural gifts, and holds undoubtedly in trust 
some gift for the Church of the future. And this is 
because it does not divorce God from the life of man 
and the world, but declares that whenever He per- 
forms a miracle or does a work, it is God’s miracle 
and God’s work; that the finite limitations of time, 
such as present, past and future, have nothing what- 
ever to do with Him who is always the same yester- 
day, to day, and forever. 

This power which is hidden in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation links itself on to our human history and 
becomes part of the inheritance of the human race. 
Once in the order of time, according to the long ex- 
pected promises,the Saviour came. Once He was here 
in this world of ours: once the blood-drops of His 
atonement fell upon the place of a skull and no 
malign power can ever wipé that fact away. This is 
not a hope or a belief, a sentiment or a wish; it is an 
abiding human fact. And in this way the realization 
of this doctrine of the Incarnation comes to the 
Christian consciousness like some forked lightning 
flash out of Heaven. It is powerful where it strikes, 
and like the lightning it is vivid and breaks into two 
bestriding sides. It comes to the Christian Church 
on the one hand with an electric wave of impulse, 
and we call it mysticism: it comes to another portien 
of the same Church witha sort of burning glass glare 
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which has almost a physical scorch in it, and we call 
it sacramentalism. In the former phase of its power 
the Holy Ghost becomes incarnate as it were in the 
spiritual emotions of man: in the latter, Christ is 
taught as present in the sacraments, and thus the 
opposite wings of the Church draw off and separate. 
But under all this varied interpretation of the meth- 
ods of Christ’s influence with us, the root and basis 
of the doctrine of this standing doctrine of the Incar- 
nation is here and can never be argued down. 

And it is this doctrine, which as we have seen has 
been forced up into the light to-day and is slowly set- 
tling down to take its position as the central doc- 
trine—the keystone in the structure of the theology 
that must appear as the expression of the changed 
thought of this busy, scientific, utilitarian century. 

The history of this doctrine and the philosophy of 
its rise into the important place which it takes in the 
thought of to-day, is interesting and very sugges- 
tive. 

Hegel announced the philosophical security for this 
truth of the immanence of God in human nature. 

Wordsworth tuned his sensitive and intuitional 
soul to this same thought. We see this in his Ode 
on Immortality and in his simile in the Excursion, 
about the child applying the shell to his ear and 
catching the sounds of the far off sea. What a cry for 
an interpreter of life’s mystery is found in those well 
known words: 

‘Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith; and there are times 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power; 
And endless peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 


But such a Christian Pantheism as this must needs 
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find a voice in human nature. The human instinct for 
a Christ must find a Christ. And it is the Christ as 
we shall presently see, who in the truest manner re- 
veals God to humanity. Let us see for a moment 
how this Christ was found in Germany and in Eng- 
land. 

Let us take two well known philosophers; Schleicr- 
macher and Coleridge. 

In speaking of the former, Maurice says in his 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy: 


‘‘The Moravian discipline in which he was brought up was unsatis- 
fying to his intellect; it did not meet the doubts respecting the sacred 
records which were awake in his time, and which affected him. But 
it left a deep impression on his heart. By degrees the two demands of 
the heart and the intellect became more distinguished in him than 
they have perhaps been in any man. His heart must have a religion; 
It must resign itself absolutely, unreservedly to God. At first, the 
all embracing divinity of Spinoza seemed to meet his needs. He could 
repose in that. As his personal necessities deepened, he became more 
conscious that he must have a personal being upon whom he could 
cast his own burden and the world’s burden. He believed in all his 
heart in such a being. He set him forth to his fellows as the only 
home for their spirits, the guide of their conduct. A very present 
helper he sought and found, and led numbers who were weary of 
systems of divinity to seek and find. But apparently no one with so 
much of this faith, cared less for a history of the Divine acts, no one 
was more perplexed by a revelation which imported to come in the 
form of a history, to discover first the divine king of a nation, then the 
divine head of all nations. What he found in that revelation which 
answered to the cravings of his heart and of human hearts he ac- 
cepted: that belonged to religion. The rest concerned the intellect; 
it might be dealt with merely by the intellect.” 

What a true description is this of a seeker after 
truth, whose two avenues of search, the intellectual 
method and the method of the spiritual faculty led up 
to that central personage of human history in whom 
these two methods of approach met. 

And again Maurice writes in analyzing the peculiar 
intellection of Coleridge’s system: 


‘*He, that is Coleridge, learnt that if he could beheve in God, 
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other difficulties would be nothing to him. That was the infinite 
difficulty. But he discovered that it was also the inflnite necessity. 
He could believe nothing till he had this ground of belief. To feel 
this rock at the feet, to know that it was a rock, he had need to be 
shown something also of what he himself was. 

‘There was a point at which the old faith of his land intersected the 
most modern philosophy of another land. The demand for being by 
Plato, by Spinoza, by the Germans since Kant, was not an idle de- 
mand. 

‘The I am, that I am who spoke to the Hebrew Shepherd, awakened 
it and answered. The demand for unity by philosophical or religious 
schools was not an idle demand. The name which was written upon 
the Christian child satisfied it. The belief in a Father which Priestley 
and the unitarians had inculcated, was a deep and true belief. But 
that it migh be real and practical, that it might not mock men with 
the idlest hope, there must be a union between the Father and his 
children, there must be a redemption from evil.”—Maurice, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Vol. II, 668. 

I have quoted these two passages from the pages 
of Maurice’s History of Moral and Metaphysical Phil- 
osophy to show how these two representative men— 
Schleiermacher and Coleridge—the one in Germany 
and the other in England, arrived at this necessity 
for the doctrine of the incarnation, and of their philo- 
sophical investigations, and in the recoil of their 
minds from the fascinating but nebulous system of 
Spinoza’s pantheism. God was in the world, they 
said. Nature reflected the Deity at every turn. But 
human nature was a spark of nature; was God in 
human nature? they asked. <A being the soul must 
have to lean on. And thus they came to the realiza- 
tion of the old truth in a new setting—a setting, a 
form of expression which was the sure reaction from 
the conventional Augustinian theology of the Latin 
and the Reformed Church—that God was in Christ in 
a kind and in a degree in which He was in no other 
being, and that this God-man was the world’s hope, 
the way, the truth, and the life. 

The Oxford movement and the latitudinarian reac- 
tion from this return to the usages of the primitive 
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Church, were the next steps in the progress of our 
present day theology. We are familiar with the 
story of this upheaval at Oxford, and the many elab- 
orate and carefully prepared reviews of the late Dr. 
Pusey and his work are fresh in our minds at the 
present time. And yet, when the history of this age 
comes to be written, as one has said: ‘‘The movement 
in which Dr. Pusey was a prominent leader, which, 
indeed, was known by his name, will be looked back 
upon as the most important crisis through which the 
Church of England has passed since the days of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. The world has swept on and has 
virtually left Puseyism behind;” but there can be no 
doubt that the Oxford Movement, or Tractarianism, or 
Puseyism, as it has been called, has been a quick and 
potent element in English life and thought. 

This movement while it was clad in the armor of 
ritual, and seemed to be the revival of a spirit of form 
and ceremony, struck for a living present Christ in 
the world, in the place of a dead Christ upon the cross 
eighteen centuries ago. It was inastrange way, as I 
have already said, the outcome of this newly realized 
doctrine that God was in His own world in the Person 
of Christ: He was not only once here when He hung 
upon the cross on Mt. Calvary. 

Every great movement or awakening period, and 
every new stimulus upon our energies, breaks into 
one of two lines; either into the life of further study 
and retirement, or into the arena of immediate action. 
It is difficult in any philosophy of thought to find out 
always the exact relationship of one thing to another, 
though we know that an unseen relationship exists. 

Inspiration works in zigzag paths, like the uncer- 
tain currents of lightning ; and it is hard to tell just 
where it will strike. ‘‘Oh, that I could know more” is 
the cry of those who receive the impress of their in- 
spiration as knowledge; and this cry, this yearning 
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of the nature led on to the movement which took the 
name of its literature and was called the Movement 
of the Essays and Reviews. ‘Oh, that I could do 
more” is the cry of those who find the inspiration of 
a new movement leading them out into the world of 
action. 

This was the motive which led the other wing of 
the Church to the philanthropies and practical chari- 
ties which the genius of ritualism has handled with 
such a firm and steady Christian grasp. 

But, after all that we may say about it, this Oxford 
movement was philosophically the legitimate result 
of Coleridge’s philosophy, as Coleridge’s philosophy 
with Wordsworth’s poetry finally settled out of a 
nebulous pantheism into the definite clearness of a 
positive but a reconstructed Christianity. 

It is Martineau in his striking essay upon the ‘‘per- 
sonal influences of our present theology,” who so 


happily classifies these divergent tendencies when he 


says: 


‘To these three movements, distinguished by the names of Newman, 
Coleridge, and Carlyle, must be mainly ascribed the altered spirit in 
regard to religion, pervading the young intellect of England.” 


Could any classification be clearer than this? The 
Oxford movement broke into three divisions; the 
right wing, following Newman, went to Rome; the 
left wing, following the teachings of Carlyle, has led 
out into the barren lot of what Martineau felicitously 
calls *‘Germanism;” and the central division, holding 
fast the reformed and readjusted faith, has held 
that ground which the spirit of an on-moving Christ- 
ianity has always claimed in advance for that highest 
civilization which the principles of Christ have always 
dominated. I mean by this, that one current of this 
century has eddied off towards Latin ecclesiasticism; 
another current has whirled its way around to Ger- 
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man refinement of expression; while the main 
stream has swept right on towards a definite future, 
and has brought down the stream of history to that 
future, the most sacred traditions of the past. 

The next important event, after the Oxford move- 
ment, was the publication in America of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell’s Works, ‘‘Nature and the Supernatural, and 
the Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

Directly in the line of Coleridge and Maurice, this 
distinguished divine has presented the American 
Church with the curious spectacle of a Puritan theo- 
logian, explaining and enforcing the hidden principles 
of Anglicanism. For an analogy to this, we must im- 
agine, if we can, a fire-eating southerner of the Pal- 
metto State maintaining in the territory south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, the principles of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison’s abolition sheet, ‘*The Liberator.” 

No doubt the Church of England, by her state con- 
nection and by her persistent bringing forward of the 
outward or ecclesiastical form of Church life, had for- 
gotten the spiritual seat and origin of her two cardi- 
nal dogmas—Baptismal regeneration and Eucharistic 
grace. But it was reserved for a Puritan divine out 
of thesystem of New England Congregationalism to 
discover and drag out to the light these two priceless 
gifts which the Anglican Church, in a mute and un- 
conscious way, had been holding in trust for the 
human race. 

Bushnell’s Christian Nurture, as being the truest 
interpretation of the Anglican position with reference 
to the sacrament of infant baptism, and the ‘‘Vica- 
rious Sacrifice,” as being the truest interpretation of 
the long-neglected doctrine of the Incarnation, as held 
in the Anglican view of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, are most valued gifts on the part of the 
American Church to the theology of the Church Cath- 
olic, and are a wonderful explanation, from the Puri- 
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tan extreme of Protestantism,of that persistently mov- 
ing middle current of rational theology which has 
been encased in the formulas and liturgy of the great 
Anglican communion—she that in heart is free— 
and is the mother of us all. 

The strife and the contest which followed the pub- 
lication of Dr. Bushnell’s Christian Nurture is well 
known to all students of the history of the Church in 
New England. 

But this storm was redoubled when the ‘‘Vicarious 
Sacrafice” appeared. And the paradox about this 
whole matter was, that while he seemed to destroy 
the very foundations of the orthodox: faith in the 
doctrine of the atonement, he persisted in main- 
taining that he was only after all explaining and 
enforcing the altar view of Christ’s Sacrifice, as wit- 
nessed in the celebration of the Eucharist in the 
Anglican communion. 

For myself I know of nothing so profound and dis- 
cerning in the history of modern theological writings 
as Dr. Bushnell’s last chapter in the Vicarious Sacri- 
fice, in which he pleads for human redemption by the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ, as seen in the form of the 
altar service and by the use of the altar symbolism and 
phraseology. The deliverance of our souls from sin, 
and the deliverance of our minds from the burden of 
their own self-consciousness, is found in throwing 
ourselves upon the fact of the incarnation, while the 
objective side of worship—found in the sacraments 
and in the altar service—delivers our souls from the 
subjective anxiety which a too lavish Protestant 
introspection has brought with it as the den-like 
shadow of so much light. And in this view of 
the atonement the Incarnation is both a deliverance 
of our souls from sin and of our minds from their own 
subjective anxiety; and the meaning of the strong 
human tendency to drift towards the sacramental 
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expression of worship is thus explained by this 
American divine of Puritanism as a philosophical 
necessity of the mind to free itself from the constantly 
pressing burden of a painfully conscious subjectivity. 
And in this way the insistence of the Anglican faith 
upon the sacrament of moral cleansing and the sacra- 
ment of spiritual nutrition is explained by Dr. Bush- 
nell, as after all the gift to the Church of the Anglican 
reformers of the one great fact that Christ is present 
with His people in the act of moral cleansing and edu- 
cation, and in the act of communion of spirits. 


‘*T could not excuse myself,” he writes, ‘‘in the closing of this iast 
chapter, if I did not call attention directly to the very instructive and 
somewhat humbling fact that we are ending just where Christianity be- 
gan, After passing around the circuit of more than eighteen centuries, 
occupied alas how largely in litigations of theory and formula, we 
come back at last to say, dropping out all the accumulated rubbish of 
our wisdom, preach Christ just as the Apostolic Fathers and the Saints 
of the first three centuries did, viz., in the facts of His personal life 
and death; and these facts in the forms of the altar. If we look at 
the effects wrought, these first three centuries of Christian preaching 
have never been matched in any other three,and yet they had no formula 
at all of atonement, and had not even begun, as far as we can discover, 
to have any speculative inquiries on the subject. All our most 
qualified historians agree in this and we can see for ourselves from the 
Epistles of Clement and other Apostolic Fathers, so called-—that no such 
inquiries had yet arrived. Is it then to be the end of all our litigations 
—theories and attempted scientific constructions, that, after our heats 
of controversy have cooled, and our fires of extirpation have quite 
burned away, we come back to the same kind of preaching alphabet, 
in which the first fathers had their simple beginnings? Be it so, and 
yet the labour we have spent is by no means lost, we shall come back 
into that preaching with an immense advantage gained over these 
fathers. What they did in their simplicity, we shall do in a way of 
well directed reason. 

‘Their simplicity, in fact, supposed the certainty of all these long 
detours of labour and contest to come afterwards; but we, in our 
return, come back with our experiments all made, and detours all 
ended, not simply to preach Christ in just their manner, but to doit be- 
cause we have finally proved the wisdom of it, and the foolishness of 
everything else, advantages that are worth to us all they have cost.” 
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And again, in this same closing chapter of the 
‘Vicarious Sacrifice,” Bushnell writes of the uses 
and ways of modern preaching, as follows: 


“They begin with the grand primal fact of the Incarnation, for it is 
only in that and by that mystery that the Person arrives whose history 
is to be entered into the world. Considered as the God-man there is not 
a single fact or scene in the history which, fitly conceived, does not 
yield some lesson of power: the infancy, the thirty years of silent 
preparation, the recoil of the poor human nature, called the tempta- 
tion, where the work begins; every healing, every miracle, every 
friendship, every condemnation, every denunciation, the lot of pov- 
erty, the hour of oppressed feeling, the weariness and sleep, the mi- 
raculous hem of His garment, the transfiguration, the prayers, the 
amazing assumptions of a common glory and right with the Father, 
the agony, the trial, the crucifixion, the resurection, the appearings 
and tender teachings afterwards, and, last of all, the ascension, fol- 
lowed by the descent of the Spirit to represent, and be Himself, ac- 
cording to His promise, a Christ everywhere present, everywhere ac- 
cessible, no longer limited and localized in space; in all these and in 
all He said and taught concerning God, Himself and us, the preacher is 
to find staple matter for his messages. There is almost nothing, even 
as to his mere manners and modes, which, if He is truly alive, will 
not open some gate or crevice into chambers of glory for the con- 
science and the heart.” 


It is Prof. Allen in his recent essays in the Prince- 
ton Review on ‘*‘ Theological Renaissance in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” who has called the attention of 
students of Church history to the entire subject, 
which Dr. Mulford has brought before the public in 
his treatise on theology. <A diligent student of Church 
history himself his mind is surcharged with the sub- 
ject, and by his rare felicity of thought and expression 
he has given voice to the unuttered thoughts of many 
whose hearts have been weary upon this theme. 

Dr. Mulford’s Republic of God is the next import- 
ant theological product of the thought of this age. 
This is a book of to-day and the judgment of to-day 
is not final or absolute. 

It is seldom given to the men of any age to see 
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the ultimate development of the thought of their age, 
but the wide and varied criticism of this institute 
of theology insures its safe position.and its continu- 
ance as a fountain of investigation while the calm 
seer like rhythm of its postulates reminds one of that 
sense of certainty and lofty command which comes 
from the reading of the higher and more rational 
pages of Emmanuel Swedenborg. 

As Prof. Allen says in his first article in the Prince- 
ton Review : 


‘« The only self-consistent hypothesis is that of Deity indwelling in 
the historical process, and conducting it to its conclusion. Thence 
when God was enthroned in the remotest parts of space, or was 
localized on the altar or in the sacred book, the protest of humanity 
never ceased to be heard, and with increasing force bore witness to a 
higher truth. To formal theology this cry of the soul for God was 
known as mysticism. Mysterious it undoubtedly was to those who 
fancied that they stood in the place of God and believed that the 
government of the world or of the Church devolved solely upon them- 


selves.” 


But now this cry comes not as the yearning entreaty 
of mysticism, but as the rational, middle current 
thought of the reasonable, religious and holy faith of 
the Church. 

But itis time for me toclose. I spoke in opening of 
this newly realized doctrine of the Incarnation and of 
the power which there is in this doctrine, as the 
church of to day has come into the freedom and the 
fulness of this truth; and I have sketched in the latter 
part of this paper the rise and progress of this faith. 
Nature confirms this truth of the Incarnation at every 
turn. 

There is not a leaf, or a flower, or a growing plant, 
that is not a parable of the Incarnation—a picture of 
God’s power revealed in this world of His. There is 
not a processof mental argument, or a brilliant dis- 
play of intellection carried on in the human mind, re- 
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vealing a man of genius, which is not an image of 
God blending Himself with His children, and speaking 
Divinely through their thoughts as an A®olean harp 
must sigh and murmur when the wind of Heaven 
breathes through it. There is not a heathen nation 
worshipping its stock or stone, or living creature, 
which does not prefigure thereby, even through its 
rank heathenism, this central thought of Divine 
power revealed or manifested here in time. 

You may study out the meaning of Egyptian ani- 
mal worship or of Grecian mythology with its heroes 
born of Olympian gods and terrene women, but even 
these, after all, were only the vain attempts of human 
nature to coin out into definite shape this darling 
instinct of the human heart, that divine power must 
in some way be incarnate upon the earth; that the 
Supreme Divinity, the father of all gods and men, 
would not leave His children alone and without con- 
scious, definite help forever. 

And this new conception of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, when once it is firmly and philosophically 
held, must in time reverse our entire system of the- 
ology. Instead of beginning with a far-off, absent 
God, at the farthest point of space, and coming down 
by deductional step-ladder through the argument 
from design, and the argument from the consent of 
mankind, and the presumption of the human mind, 
and the ontological, cosmological and teleological ar- 
guments united, we come to man, and find at last in 
human history the Saviour for man: we must begin 
with the fact of personal Christ as the greatest fact of 
human history, and laying our hands on Him whose 
feet have trod our sinning earth, must work upwards 
by the inductional method until we reach in spirit and 
in truth that God who is a spirit while he is a father, 
and the father of all spirits; that God who seeketh 
the worship of that which in man is spiritual. 
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There has been no such interpretation of man’s 
nature as Christ’s interpretation of it. There has been 
no such revelation of the Father as the revelation 
which Christ has given us. 

Christ has made man known. He has made God 
known. Hecomes from the bosom of the Father. 
He finds a fitting home in the bosom of man, the 
Father’s child. 

The Copernican system Of astronomy enlarged 
man’s grasp of astronomy, simply because it began 
with a definite centre in the sun rather than with the 
indefinite infinitude of the Ptolemaic method. 

And Christian theology must begin with the cen- 
tral fact of Christ, and find that the Kingdom of God, 
with all its light as well as with all its righteousness, 
shall be added when this fact is firmly and ration- 
ally held. 

Christ has said, ‘“‘I am the door, by Me if any man 
enter in he shall be saved, and shall goin and out and 
shall find pasture.” 

It is then to enter into the kingdom of truth—into 
the republic of God, by Him who said, ‘‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

As a reviewer of Dr. Mulford’s book, ‘‘ The Re- 
public of God,” has truly said: 


‘This religious movement is an attempt to escape from the theo- 
logical limitations and reach the simpler beliefs of the historical 
churches, It is not an outreaching toward science as such, but it is the 
approach toward a broader theology at the same time that it is an 
attempt to realize the idea of God immanent in the world, in the way 
it was understood in the earlier Greek theology. It is hard to con- 
ceive how narrowing has been the scope of what is called Latin 
theology since Augustine, in the fourth century, formulated its 
distinctive positions. It has been a belief in God under severe limi- 
tations, and when Calvin, the great religious genius of the reforma- 
tion, undertook to improve upon Augustine, while retaining his 
dogmatic spirit, the iron entered into men’s souls, and a hard, legal, 
formal religion, in which God was deaf and distant, has been the 
result. 
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‘*Men want a whole God, a whole Christ, an entire humanity, and 
in a way which is taught neither in the Latin nor in the Puritan 
theology, they desire to see this result brought about. Just how it is 
coming no man can say; but that it is coming, that it is in the air, 
that it is at the moment of dawning, is just as certain as the fact that 
the intelligent Christian people of America are rapidly walking away 
from their traditional religious convictions and beginning to entertain 
new thoughts of God and man and human destiny. And this move 
ment is as positive in affirmations as are the postulates of science, and 
the onward tread of the multitude who are in it is like the tramp of 
the Roman legions on the highways of that ancient empire.” 


This movement towards a new setting of theology 
upon the Christological rather than upon the theologi- 
cal basis, shows signs of breaking into two decisions. 
The left wing of thought stumbles at the super- 
natural in human history: breaks with the value of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, makes of God a 
term or hook for the devout thoughts of the religious 
instinct to hang its worship upon, and sees in Christ 
the flower of humanity and adores him as the ideal 
of the highest development of the forces of human 
character. 

The conception by the Holy Ghost is a tradition, 
the resurrection of Christ isa mythos. Miracles are 
not; prayer is a deliverance from self-consciousness; 
immortality is an instinct in man. The supernatural 
is ruled out of the domain of the reign of law, but the 
moral heritage of the code of righteousness lingers in 
this generation as a tradition from the sturdy stuff 
of our forefathers. 

The right wing on the other hand recognizes the 
supernatural, and takes the confession of Frothing- 
ham to-day as the verdict of the well-balanced Christ- 
ian consciousness; that after all his studies of the 
meaning of Christianity, and after a life spent in the 
most vehement denial of it, he is compelled to admit 
that there must be a supernatural power back of the 
Christian Church, as the secret cause of its survival. 
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It further admits that we begin life with a mystery 
and end it with a mystery, and that somewhere in 
human nature and in human history a place is left for 
God, and that this bulk of Divine essence which we call 
the supernatural, is only after all the pressing upon 
the world of the material and the finite, the unknown 
possibilities of the spiritual and the infinite. 

Moreover, with reference to the Divinity of Christ, 
this school of inquirers maintains that the true power 
of the Saviour’s life was the consciousness of His 
higher nature. His burden of pre-existence which 
came out at last in His intercessory prayer. ‘‘ And 
now, O Father, glorify Me with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was.” Even in the 
scene of the Christ-child in the Temple there was this 
dream of pre-existence, this dim consciousness of a 
life beyond and before His human life, a Heavenly 
Father and a Heavenly Father’s business. 

The rudimentary germ of this dream of pre-exist- 
ence is found even in our lives. You cannot make a 
little child believe that he came from nothing. He 
has always some confused legend or dream in his 
mind about coming from God or from some beauti- 
ful place, where he was very tenderly dealt with, 
before he was left as a little stranger in this world, 
with its sigh of mysteries about him. For myself 
I believe that this innate rudimentary germ of 
an idea about pre-existence means that the soul 
lives in the thought that God originally thought of 
it. That is the far off, original place for it—or as 
Wordsworth says: 

‘Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
Not in entire forgetfulness—. 
And not in utter nakedness— 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 





And thus in our poor, stunted human nature’s 
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dream of pre-existence we see the germ of that 
which in the perfect man Jesus Christ was the hu- 
man consciousness of the Divine power. And it is 
this bulk of Divine power in Christ which, in bring- 
ing down God to man, has overcome the power of 
death—and has made out of the human instinct by 
immortality—a demonstrated gift to man. 

Which of these two schools of interpretation will 
become the heir to the heritage of truth in the past 
and the representative of God’s revealed truth to the 
future awaits the discoverer of the future. 

For with the law of the ascent of truth there 
comes also a law of descent of heritage. 

The bones of Joseph were carried up into the land 
of promise, as a souvenir of God’s deliverance in the 
past. Even so the caravan of the Christian Church 
takes with it into every new opening of truth the 
sacred symbol of bygone deliverances. 

But best of all is this: Christ is with His Church; 
God is with His people. At His signal we stand still 
or we move forward. But we cannot go back to that 
darkness and slavery which always reigns where He 
is stripped of His power and is not. 

I can remember as a child in Philadelphia the cry 
of the watchmen at midnight as with swinging 
lanterns the hours of the night were called out by the 
street patrol, with the added words, ‘‘All is well.” I 
can remember at night the bolted stores with heavy 
padlocks and iron shutters to guard and keep the 
precious wares within. 

But to-day the stores and offices have no longer 
those iron shutters and those heavy dungeon bars. 
No longer a paid patrol calls out that all is well in the 
dark hours of night. The defense of the store laden 
with precious wares is in the light that is within the 
building. The defense of the city streets is no longer 
with the night watchmen; it is with the white glare 
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of the electric moons which like a string of burning 
beads are strung through the crowded thoroughfares. 

In other words the method of defense is changed. 
It is the light within which protects, simply in the 
act of revealing. And thus it is with this changed 
basis of the defense of our faith. Parting as we do 
to-day from the iron decrees and the logical bolts of 
a former system of theology, we can sing with a new 
meaning, as we think of Christ the light of the 
world and the light of the soul, that old psalm of the 
songs of degrees, ‘‘Except the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain who build it. Except the Lord 
keep the city the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon; compiled by Henry 
George Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Robert Scott, D.D., Dean of Rochester, late 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Augmented throughout, with the coépera- 
tion of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, N. Y. 
New York, 1883. 


Cares LEXICOGRAPHY has made marvellous 


advances during the last half century. It has 
been prosecuted, not only in Germany and England, 
but alsoin America, with a zeal and energy deserving 
all praise, and the results are as gratifying as they are 
striking and important. ° 
Those of us who can recollect the perplexities and 
hindrances which beset students of Greek, only a 
generation or so back, and who call to mind what a 
bewildering task it was to study out a lesson in 
Homer, or Thucydides, or &schylus, with such helps 
as were then within their reach, can rightly appreci- 
ate the change which has taken place, and the vastly 
superior advantages which are now freely offered to 
all who desire to obtain an accurate knowledge of 
the language, and secure true, genuine enjoyment of 
classical literature. 
It was a fearful strain upon a boy in those days, to 
be compelled to see what he could make out ofa 
passage of Greek with the assistance furnished by old 
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Cornelius Schrevelius (+ 1664), a copy of whose 
Lexicon Manuale Greco-Latinum et Latino-Gre- 
cum I once possessed, and used with all diligence; 
for the learned Dutchman was not only brief as to 
words and meanings, with the vaguest possible ref- 
erences to Greek writers, leaving one to find the 
passage as best he might with only the writer’s 
name to guide him, but, as a matterof course, he con- 
veyed whatever scraps of learning, and whatever 
significations he gave to Greek words, through the 
medium of Latin! So that it happened that the poor 
fellow, who tried to put his Greek into intelligible 
English, had to perform this Sisyphean task, if he 
could, through the anything but clear or satisfactory 
Latin equivalents selected by the erudite Schrevel, in 
his oft reprinted book. What headaches and heart- 
aches ensued, and what proclivities to profane objur- 
gations followed, can be imagined, but need not here 
be enlarged upon. It was no wonder that boys 
sought out and cultivated those nondescript quadru- 
peds, known as ‘‘ponies,” or that the traditional notes 
and translations, which preceding classes obtained 
from professors and teachers, were highly valued by 
College and Grammar School boys. Happy are the 
youth of the present day—far happier than they 
know of—that they are not compelled to flounder 
about in bogs and quagmires of (to them) unmeaning 
Greek and Latin, or to waste time and energy, and 
run the risk of spoiling good tempers, in such fruit- 
less and unsatisfactory toil. 

It is true that Dr. Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon was 
first published some fifty years ago, as was also the 
‘*Comprehensive Lexicon of the Greek Language,” 
of our countryman, Dr. John Pickering. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar’s Greek Lexicon likewise appeared in 
1840 (third edition, 1853). These gave the renderings 
and explanations of Greek words in English, and 
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were useful and creditable works at the time they 
were issued; but, asthey were comparatively large and 
expensive, very few boys were so fortunate as to be 
able to get the use of either of them. In these Lexi- 
cons the English language was used, as just stated, 
and that was certainly a great gain; but they could 
lay no claim to scientific or full treatment of Greek 
words; neither did they furnish the student with any 
materialhelp in the way of exact references to Greek 
writers, or throw any light upon those points which 
the study of Comparative Philology, in this latter 
half of the nineteenth century, has shown to be of 
the utmost interest and importance. Hence, in the 
new as well as the old world, there was felt to be a 
necessity for an onward movement; and the hour 
and the men arrived in due season. The outcome of 
it all is here in our hands in the noble Lexicon of Drs. 
Liddell and Scott. 

It being my design, in this article, to lay before the 
readers of the CouRcH REVIEW the chief features of 
excellence uf the present Lexicon of the Greek lang- 
uage, I propose to do so as briefly as possible con- 
sistently with the object had in view. At the same 
time, I hope to present matters with sufficient clear- 
ness and force, and to render the due meed of praise, 
for that which they have accomplished, to the dis- 
tinguished scholars named on the title page. 

The history of the origin and progress of this great 
work is interesting and instructive. The first step of 
importance was made in Germany, where Francis 
Passow’s Greek-German Lexicon (published more 
than sixty years ago), gave the impulse that has led 
to so wide and far reaching results, and constituted 
in fact a new era in Lexicography. It was received 
with favor at once, and reached its fourth edition in 
1833, the year of Passow’s death. The work having 
become known in England, the two scholars, whose 
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names are now household words in English as well as 
American Schools and Colleges, undertook the task of 
translating Passow into English, and of furnishing a | 
Lexicon which should take the place of Donnegan and | 
Dunbar, and enable the student to enter upon the in- 
vestigation of the language on sound principles of 
philology and interpretation. 

Messrs. Liddell and Scott published their first edition 
in 1843, stating that it was ‘‘based on the German 
work of Francis Passow.” Three years later, the 
house of Harper & Brothers brought out an American 
edition, revised by Professor Henry Drisler, of Co- 
lumbia College, and greatly improved by the addition 
of proper names as a constituent part of the Lexicon. 
In their fourth edition (1855) the Oxford editors 
omitted the name of Passow from their title page, 
not, as they properly state, from any wish to conceal 
their obligations to that scholar, without whose Lexi- 
con as a base their own would never have been com- 
piled, but because they had drawn from so many and 
various sources that it was hardly right or fair to 
place any one name on their title page. The fifth 
edition (1861) was also very much augmented and 
improved, not only by continual reference to the 
great Paris Thesaurus, but also to the Greek-German 
Lexicon of Rost and Palm, and to various other 
sources. Eight years later, the sixth edition appeared, 
this, too, having been revised throughout. The num- 
ber of pages was considerably increased, owing chiefly 
to the fuller treatment of the forms of verbs, drawn 
largely from the very valuable treatise of Dr. Veitch, G 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. f 

The present solid and substantial volume is the 
seventh edition. Busy hands and heads have been at 
work during the interval since the publication of the 
sixth edition, and by combined efforts, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, a most thorough revision and a large 
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augmentation have been effected. The distinguished 
scholars who have had the work before them for forty 
years, and are now well advanced in age and honors, 
express themselves with a kind of sad satisfaction, in 
looking at this seventh edition, since, in all human 
probability, it is to be regarded ‘‘as the last that they 
can hope to see published.” They point out what 
has been done to render the Lexicon as complete as 
possible, in the fuller references to classical authors, 
and the free use of the Jndices to the Berlin Aristotle 
and the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum. They 
make grateful and graceful acknowledgment of the 
help received from various quarters, and they 
specially name three American scholars, viz.: Profes- 
sor Goodwin, of Harvard, Professor Gildersleeve, of 
Johns Hopkins, and Professor Drisler, of Columbia 
College. The last named eminent Hellenist, whose 
services are properly recognized by placing his name 
on the title page with the familiar ones of Liddell and 
Scott, has given his best attention to each and every 
page of the volume, and it is only fair to state that 
the additions and corrections, made by him and his 
American coadjutors, run well up into the thou- 
sands. Professor Goodwin contributed the articles on 
iv, ei, érel, bre, ANA Srore, in addition to numerous correc- 
tions here and there, and several valuable articles on 
Attic law terms, a few of which are named in the 
Preface. To Professor Gildersleeve are due the care- 
ful treatment of iore, iva, irwe, ot, uf, xpiv, ANA ot uA, AS Well 
as other contributions to the correcting and enlarging 
the work. The full lists of all sorts of corrections and 
additions which were sent to Deans Liddell and Scott 
by Professor Drisler, both his own and those fur- 
nished by others, were not, it is understood, adopted 
in their entirety by the English editors. This 
did not arise from any lack of appreciation of the 
value of these numerous suggestions and additions, 
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but simply from considerations of saving space in 
every way, and from the need of condensing to the 
utmost degree, and securing harmony and proportion 
of language and statement. 

Following the Preface are ten pages of needful pre- 
liminary matter, viz.: A Summary of the Principal 
Eras in Greek Literature: nine of these are named, 
commencing with the Early Epic Period (from about 
B. C. 1000-800), and reaching down to the Roman 
Age, in the early centuries of the Christian era. Also, 
a List of Authors (with the editions referred to), ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and in number some six hun- 
dred. Thedates at which these authors flourished are 
given, and one can form some idea of the wide range 
taken by noting that authors are referred to from 
Homer (B. C. 1000) to several Byzantine writers 
(A. D. 1300 to 1400). There is further added a List 
of Abbreviations, etc., employed in the work, in 
order to economize space and facilitate ready refer- 
ence. The Lexicon proper covers 1774 pages. These 
are somewhat larger than in the sixth edition, and 
consequently contain considerably more matter. 
Every possible condensation and saving of space have 
been made in the way of notation, references to au- 
thorities, etc. The quantities of all doubtful vowels 
are marked, and the accentuation of words is singu- 
larly exact. Still closer attention has been given to 
present a history of each word in the language and 
its meanings, in the only sound way of ascertaining 
them, viz., by genealogical succession. In connec- 
tion with this the etymology has been almost entire- 
ly recast. In the first edition the compilers had 
adopted as their text book the work of A. F. Pott, 
Etymologische Forschungen; but, as during forty 
years Comparative Philology had made giant strides 
in advance, these careful scholars availed themselves 
of the Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie of 
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Georg Curtius, and used the results of the latest in- 
quiries into the relations of the Greek language to 
Sanskrit, Latin, Gothic, Old High German, Lithua- 
nian, and other cognate languages. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of articles have been retouched; ob- 
solete matter has been eliminated; new and fresh 
knowledge and information supplied; increased study 
and research made into Greek writers of various pe- 
riods; further illustrative examples given; in short, 
everything has been done which, in the judgment of 
the editors, was necessary to make the Lexicon com- 
plete and thorough in all its parts. Thoroughness 
and completeness are, in general, undoubtedly its 
marked characteristics, and it would not be too much 
to claim for it the name, as it fulfillsin great measure 
the functions, of a THESAURUS of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

A point or two of criticism, however, will not be, 
I hope, out of place. The omission of Proper Names 
(except in a few instances) was perhaps inevitable in 
a volume already so large and extensive as this; but 
it is to be regretted nevertheless. Professor Drisler 
was right in his putting them into his edition of Lid- 
dell and Scott, and it would seem plain that they 
ought to be retained in every Lexicon claiming to be 
full and exact, seeing that they are as much a part 
of the language as any words in it, and need to have 
their forms and significations given as well as those of 
any others. For my own part, I cannot but wish that 
all the Proper Names had been inserted, even if a 
hundred or hundred and fifty more pages were added, 
or if some of the more elaborate articles had been a 
little condensed in order to make room. A special 
Lexicon will probably be called for; but, however 
desirable such a Lexicon may be in some respects, any 
addition to the expense and trouble resulting thereby 
to students is entirely to be deprecated. 
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The value of this great work to clergymen and 
theological students deserves to be noted. The 
learned editors, being clergymen themselves, have 
taken occasion to include as much help as they felt 
to be in their power, towards an accurate knowledge 
of the Greek of the Septuagint, the New Testament, 
and the early Fathers, even including later Byzan- 
tine writers. Under oeée are some interesting and 
valuable etymological remarks. So, too, Kupraxée is 
explained in its connection with ‘‘the Lord’s Day,” 
and ‘“‘the Lord’s House”—~. e., the Church. Refer- 
ence may be had with profit by the student to Xpiorée, 
Inooic, Saddovxaian (Why NOt sapicaior, AlSO?), rictic, dSixalwor 
imoxoroc, avéoracc, o48Zarov, etc. Though it can hardly 
be claimed with truth that the present is a Lex- 
icon to the New Testament, in any proper sense 
of the word, or that students of the Bible can dis- 
pense with a special Lexicon for the Sacred Vol- 
ume, yet it has a value quite beyond its capabil- 
ity of accurate training in ancient Greek, inas- 
much as it will prove of great service to those who 
wish to note and investigate the relationship of class- 
ical and Alexandrian Greek. 

In conclusion I am prepared to say, from some 
knowledge and acquaintance with the subject, that 
this great Lexicon approximates very near indeed to 
freedom from mistakes, and is certainly more accu- 
rate in its typography than any book or volume of 
its kind in existence. 

This is the highest praise that can be bestowed 
upon the work, and the Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
may well feel an honest pride and satisfaction in 
having their imprint on its title page, as well as hav- 
ing contributed so largely to the comfort and prog- 
ress of students of the noblest language of all anti- 
quity. 

JESSE AMES SPENCER, 
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A History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach 
McMaster. Vol. 1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This work has not inaptly been described as the 
newspaper history of the United States. The 
author’s purpose is to describe the dress, the occupa- 
tions, the amusements, the literary canons of the 
times; to note the changes of manners and morals; 
to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace, there sprang up in the course of a single cen- 
tury a prosperity unparalleled in the annals of hu- 
man affairs; how, from a state of great poverty and 
feebleness, our country grew rapidly to one of opu- 
lence and power; how her agriculture and manufac- 
tures flourished together; how, by a wise system of 
free education and a free press, knowledge was dis- 
seminated, and the arts and sciences advanced. The 
same broad plan has been applied to English history 
by the late J. R. Green. It goes without question 
that such a mingling of social with political history 
is necessary to an understanding of the circumstan- 
ces under which our nation was formed and grew up. 
Mr. McMaster is a historian after the style of Froude 
and Carlyle, who deal with facts, and seek to repro- 
duce the part of the imaginative. He also has some- 
thing of Macaulay’s brilliant narrative style. But he 
is not a deep student of affairs. He is innocent of 
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any philosophy of history. Bancroft interrupts his 
story to introduce a discussion of principles, but the 
present historian of the American people never dis- 
turbs the flow of his story with such abstract matters, 
and has really only aimed to present as accurately as 
possible the life of the times without any close in- 
quiry into the ground work of current opinion. Per- 
haps this was well. A popular history that had 
breadth and sweep of narrative, that photographed 
the life of the day after the manner of the newspa- 
pers, has been greatly needed. Bancroft’s history is 
bare in this respect, and Hildreth’s is barer still, and 
Bryant’s hardly comes up to the dignity of sober his- 
tory, and none of these works can be enjoyed by the 
people at large. It is not so with Mr. McMaster’s 
history. He has studied the newspapers as Macau- 
lay studied the pamphlet literature of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and has the power to make 
a readable digest of the political, social, industrial, 
and religious life of the epoch which he has taken in 
hand. If the first volume of his history may be 
taken as a fair specimen of the way in which the 
later volumes will be prepared, it may be said that at 
last a competent historian of the American people 
has made his appearance. In point of style, he has 
the art of well-sustained narration. Not that the 
style is exceptionally good; for that is not the case. 
Mr. Green writes better; so does Dr. Freeman; so 
does John Fiske, whose history of the same period to 
which Mr. McMaster has addressed himself, is now 
nearly completed; but there is such simplicity, such 
natural ease, such unstudied grace in Mr. McMaster’s 
style of writing, that the readers of history are en- 
tertained unawares. He is successful also in another 
direction. Heis one of the first to make the accounts 
of the formation of our government, and the early 
political discussions in and out of Congress interest- 
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ing. He fills out to the imagination the social and 
actual environment of those discussions. There is 
the integration of the nation’s life in the story. 
You reach the heart of the debates, and the several 
questions are so presented from the journals of the 
day that you can go behind the scenes like a contem- 
porary, and feel the spirit of the time. Thus Mr. 
McMaster, without much insight into political philos- 
ophy, has written a work which the students of this 
philosophy cannot ignore. He does not impress you 
as a great writer, but his story is interesting, and, so 
far as he goes, there are merits in his history which 
have not been so veritable and clear in any other 
writer. The sketch of the life and spirit of the Amer- 
ican people in 1784, with which the volume begins, 
is masterly in its kind, but the sustained excellence 
of his style, unrelieved by a single philosophical re- 
flection or personal opinion, becomes monotonous be- 
fore the book is ended, and one is as eager for variety 
in these fascinating pages as in the brilliant pages 
of Macaulay, or among the bewildering paradoxes of 
Froude. 


The Relation of Christianity to Civil Society. 
By Samuel Smith Harris, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of 
Michigan. New York: T. Whittaker. 

Bishop Harris is at work in this volume in a com- 
paratively new field, and has made a book which, if 
not original in its argument, is original in the appli- 
cation of the argument to American society. He 
lays down the fundamental postulate that our Lord 
did not intend to interfere with the ordering of civil 
society in establishing His Kingdom in the world, 
but was careful to insist that the spiritual should be 
separate from but not antagonistic to the spiritual 
kingdom. He traces this principle in theory, and 
the way in which it has been lost sight of in practice, 
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through a good part of the volume with a masterly 
hand, and the point of his argument is revealed when 
he shows that ‘‘the relation of Christianity to civil 
society in this land is not the relation which Puritan- 
ism would have chosen; nor is it that which Quaker- 
ism would have preferred; nor yet is it that which 
is exemplified in the English Establishment. The 
actual outcome has been perfect religious liberty.” 
This ‘‘arises out of the very conception of civil 
society as a social compact between men acting in 
obedience to the moral and social instincts of their 
nature and deriving all civil authority from the con- 
sent of the governed.” Bishop Harris believes that 
the relation of Christianity to civil society in this 
country is the ideal relation that was present to the 
thought of Jesus; that all Christian history has been 
leading up to the possibility of the establishment of 
this relation; that it is being more and more realized 
that Christians awake to the fact that the State is 
secular and human while the Church is spiritual and 
Divine, and that there are tendencies abroad, some 
reactionary and others radical in character, which 
gravely threaten to suspend it, if not to destroy it 
altogether. His words are none too strong in regard 
to the danger that threatens us as a nation from the 
various attempts to interfere with religious liberty, 
and he is also right in saying that Churchmen occupy 
the vantage ground in being free to hold true views 
of the relations between Christianity and civil society. 
The two lectures on education and charity are of 
great importance. The Bishop takes the American 
position on the school question, and is to be thanked 
for maintaining all through these lectures the posi- 
tions which are constructively in the interests of a 
large and roomy and positive Christianity. He holds 
to the only true position to be maintained in the ad- 
ministration of charity, that it shall go hand in hand 
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with personal sympathy and love. The higher rela- 
tions of Christianity to the State and to the individ- 
ual citizen are admirably brought out in the closing 
lecture. The strength and the charm of this impor- 
tant volume consists in the clearness with which its 
positions are wrought out and stated. Bishop Harris 
is both a political student and a Christian thinker. 
There is not much left unsaid on the development of 
American Christianity among a free people when 
these lectures have been read through. The subject 
is very ably handled, and there is none of that spirit- 
ual pride in its pages which sometimes disfigures the 
books written by Churchmen and limits their in- 
fluence upon the thinking world. In these lectures 
Bishop Harris has substantially increased a growing 
reputation. 


George Eliot. Emily Bronté. By Mathilde Blind 
and A. Mary Robinson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

These two volumes inaugurate the Famous Women 
series and are as brilliant and fascinating biographies 
as have recently been written. George Eliot was re- 
markable for the breadth and strength of her intel- 
lectual life. The translator of Strauss and Feuerbach 
and the writer of articles in the Westminster Review, 
she was a thoroughly learned woman and had passed 
through a large amount of discipline before she be- 
gan the work with which her name is now insepar- 
ably associated. It was George Henry Lewes who 
first incited her to write the Scenes of Clerical Life, 
and to his oversight and management the world is 
largely indebted for the wonderful creations of her 
genius. Miss Blind brings this out distinctly in her 
brief biographical sketch of George Eliot, and in the 
interpretation of her inner life through her various 
stories. She has written an excellent library biog- 
raphy, and grasped the essential points in her career. 
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The book is particularly interesting for the way in 
which her early life is traced and her childhood un- 
folded. Authors usually put themselves so thor- 
oughly into their writings that there is very little left 
for the biographer, and it looks as if this might be 
the case with George Eliot. The full story is shortly to 
be told by Mr. Cross, but it may be doubted whether 
there is much to be told beyond what Miss Blind 
has written. Her childhood, her change of religious 
opinions, her literary career, her social relations and ° 
the analysis and estimate of her novels could in any 
case hardly be set forth in a more satisfactory man- 
ner than in the present volume. 

Miss Robinson’s account of Emily Bronté, whose 
life has never been traced apart from her sister's, is 
vividly and powerfully written. Thetwo sisters were 
alike in their tendency to literary expression, but 
widely unlike in the direction which that expression 
took. Charlotte was clear-sighted and compassionate 
while Emily walked by herself in the land of shadows. 
Each had a strong imagination, but Emily’s was the 
narrower and more intense. She took up the problem 
of the conquering force of sin and the supremacy of 
injustice and brooded over it night and day until in 
the midst of her troubled thoughts she wrote Wuth- 
ering Heights. That work was the expression of the 
storm that overwhelmed her life, and when it was 
over she died. This is nearly the whole of her out- 
ward performance, with the exception of a few 
poems, but it gives only a poor idea of the intensity 
of the passions which swept over her soul in her trials 
with her reprobate brother, and the discontents of 
her isolated and one-sided existence. The excellence 
of Miss Robinson’s book is that she has entered with 
imagination and sympathy into this lonely and tor- 
tured life, and pictured it with such glow of feeling 
that it reads as if she were telling her own story. It 
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is a wonderfully thrilling and tragic story, and one 
that deserved to be told. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Prepared for publication by Thomas Carlyle. Edited 
by James Anthony Froude. In two volumes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

It was inevitable when once the publication of 
Thomas Carlyle’s life and letters was determined on 
that all things pertaining to his home and his married 
life should be fully known. It was evidently his wish 
that this should be so. His work in editing these 
letters, the annotations upon them, the glimpses into 
his own life which they contain, are a practical con- 
fession that he expected that his career would be 
fully illustrated and that his strong and weak points 
would be known down to their minutest details. It 
argues some heroism thus to open one’s personal and 
family life to the world; but where the man or 
woman is of that stuff out of which genius comes, 
it is not possible to know them too well, and the 
larger our intimacy with them is, the greater is their 
continuous influence in the world. In this view, the 
letters of Mrs. Carlyle are of special importance, and 
will be read for a purpose. She married a man of 
genius, not knowing what it costs to serve in that 
capacity; but becoming fully aware of it before she 
was through with life, and experiencing both the 
joys and sorrows of that relation. Her letters are 
sufficiently worthy of publication on merits of their 
own, but they are most valuable to us as exhibiting 
the home in which Carlyle lived and the way in 
which people of genius discharge their daily duties. 
So much had been previously said of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
life in the first forty years of his own biography that 
Mr. Froude refers his readers to that work for the de- 
tails of her home and girlhood, and begins with her 
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letter to Mr. Carlyle’s mother, shortly after they had 
gone from Craigenputtock to London and had estab- 
lished themselves in Chelsea. The letters were writ- 
ten to her mother, to Carlyle’s mother, to her female 
friends, to John Sterling, but principally to her hus- 
band during the brief intervals when they were 
separated from each other. She had much descrip- 
tive power, admirable wit, fresh, quick insight, and 
could express her thoughts in vivid, thrilling terms. 
There are pictures of Carlyle in these hastily written 
letters, of his rage while in the toils of ind‘gestion, 
of the way in which he acted under the spell of his 
whims, of her own trials, of her isolation when she 
felt that he had deserted her, which, though almost 
too sacred for the public eye, throw a wonderful 
amount of light upon the Carlyle home; and taken 
altogether, they show that Mrs. Carlyle, had she at- 
tempted to live by her wits, could have engaged with 
success in the work of an author. Many critics to 
the contrary, the publication of these volumes is to 
be commended. Half a century hence they will be 
as valuable for a sketch of literary and social life in 
London during the nineteenth as Horace Walpole’s 
are for the same purpose during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To-day they illustrate Carlyle’s literary career; 
to-morrow they will be part of the veritable history 
of the world at an important period. They cover the 
time between the years 1834 and 1866, the last letter 
being written the day before her sudden death, April 
22, 1866. They are a wonderful revelation of the 
felicities or infelicities of the married state among 
literary people, and with Thomas Carlyle’s annota- 
tions are perhaps the freshest bits of swift and pas- 
sionate writing that have been vouchsafed to us in 
these latter days. The portrait of Mrs. Carlyle in the 
first volume may be accurate enough, but it quite 
altogether fails to indicate where her strength lay. 








